ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN 
INDONESIAN AND THAI 


Loanwords are very influential in language learning 
because learners have a tendency to pronounce or write 
target language’s words based on the corresponding 
loanwords in their first languages. For this reason, 
research on English loanwords in both Thai and 
indonesian is a potential source for Thai and Indonesian 
language learning, and even English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) learning in Thailand and Indonesia. The 
objective of this work is to identify the differences and 
similarities between English loanwords in Thai and 
those in Indonesian as well as to facilitate a det 
exploration of how English loanwords are sh 
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PREFACE 


All languages are subject to changes. Many of the changes are 
brought about by language contact. In fact, the more globalized 
a language is, the more inclined it is to be influenced by other 
languages and, similarly, the more traces it tends to leave on the 
other languages it is in contact with. 

English is a global lingua franca currently used and taught 
in a large number of countries where it functions as a second or 
foreign language. Those countries include Indonesia and Thailand, 
both of which are located in Southeast Asia. Both Indonesian and 
Thai languages have borrowed considerable numbers of words 
from English, and those words have become integral parts of their 
lexicons. 

As an English language teacher in Indonesia, I am always 
fascinated by not only how languages can possess distinctive 
linguistic features but also how they can flexibly interact with and 
affect each other. My fascination grew even bigger when I stayed in 
Thailand for two and a half years. In that exotic and friendly country, 
for the first time I learned Thai—my fourth language—to probably 
pre-intermediate proficiency. It was fun yet challenging for me, 
since Thai and Indonesian languages are quite dissimilar in their 
characteristics. Despite all the challenges, it was an eye-opening 
experience which has enlightened my understanding of linguistics. 

Surprisingly, learning Thaihas also led meto better understanding 
of not only English but also my mother tongue: Indonesian. In the 


midst of all the differences characterizing those three languages, 


ili 


there are some similarities which always drew my attention. They 
are a list of words borrowed from English into both Indonesian and 
Thai. For me, examining those English loanwords could somehow 
give some clues about how English has come into contact with both 
Indonesian and Thai as well as how the linguistic systems of the 
three languages differ from and bear a resemblance to one another. 

The curiosity motivated me to write a master’s thesis on the 
phonological and morphological study of English loanwords in 
Indonesian and Thai. This work is a revised version of that master’s 
thesis which was defended at the Department of Linguistics of 
Naresuan University. For readers, I hope this book can provide a brief 
linguistic description of how English as a global lingua franca has 
left its traces on Southeast Asian languages, particularly Indonesian 
and Thai. 


Yogyakarta, May 2022 


Ignatius Tri Endarto 
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CHAPTER | 
THE AIM OF THE WORK 


This chapter outlines the introduction to the book and why it 
was written. It consists of five parts, namely: 
1. Background 

Scope and Limitation 


Significance of the Work 


2 
3 
4. How Loanwords Are Examined in this Book 
5 


Definition of Terms 


A. Background 

English has become a prominent language widely spoken in 
many countries around the world, either as the first language, or 
as a second language. As people can now easily travel to other 
countries and communicate with others through various kinds 
of media, language contact inevitably happens. This situation 
results in the absorption of a wide range of vocabulary from one 
language into another. English has long been recognized as the 
language of international communication from which words in 
many other languages are borrowed. 

According to Daulton (2008), languages are always greedy 
inasmuch as they expand their vocabularies mainly through 
borrowing from other languages. Languages are dynamic things 
which are influenced by a number of factors, such as information 


exchange, cultural contact, and developments in science and 


technology. When a language has no term for something new, 
normally that language will borrow words from other languages. 
Words that are borrowed usually undergo some changes so 
as to suit the linguistic features of the new language. As those 
loanwords become more frequently used by their speakers, they 
often turn out to be native-like words in that new language and 
sometimes even replace the use of previously more common 
native words. 

In most Asian countries such as Thailand and Indonesia, 
English is recognized as a foreign language. However, it is known 
that this language exerts a strong influence and is seen as a 
prestigious language in the two countries (Rungruang, 2008; 
Rachmiati, 2011). This fact can be seen from the dictionaries of 
both languages each of which contains a considerable number 
of English loanwords. Thai and Indonesian have been absorbing 
a copious number of words, especially those in the modern 
sectors, from the English lexicon. More importantly, some of 
the loanwords have turned out to be integral parts of the Thai 
and Indonesian lexicons and are now commonly found in daily 
conversation as well as in written texts. 

Thai (central Thai) is a member of the Tai language family, a 
subgroup of the Kadai (Kam-Tai) family. This language functions 
as the official language of Thailand. It is the language used by 
the government and mass media and is also the one taught 
in schools. Hudak (2009, pp. 660-662) stated that from an 
estimated population of 65 million people living in Thailand in 
mid-2007, approximately 52 million people or around 80 % of 
the total number of people spoke Thai. 
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Historically, Thailand is the only nation in Southeast Asia 
that has remained free from western colonial rule. However, 
relationships with western countries have long been established 
by the kings of Thailand, and thus English has been spoken by 
some Thais in the kingdom for a hundred years or more. As 
stated by Mishra (2010), many former kings of Thailand, such as 
King Mongkut (1851-1868), King Chulalongkorn (1868-1910), 
and King Vajirayudh (1910-1926), were proficient in English and 
had passion for traditional English literature. It is also said that 
King Mongkut even wanted the royalty to be trained in English, 
while King Vajirayudh was once educated at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and Christchurch College, Oxford. 

Indonesian is a standard variety of Malay, a member of the 
Western Malayo-Polynesian whichis a branch ofthe Austronesian 
language family (Tadmor, 2009, p. 791). This language is 
recognized as the official language of Indonesia. There are over 
740 other different regional languages and dialects also spoken 
in the country, so for many people, Indonesian is not their first 
language. However, the Indonesian language is taught in schools 
and used as the official language of government and in the 
national mass media. 

BeforeIndonesiagaineditsindependencein 1945, thiscountry 
experienced some western colonization. Its first contact with 
westerners took place at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
when the Europeans first arrived in Maluku, an eastern part of 
Indonesia. Even though the original colonizers variously spoke 


Portuguese or Dutch, the English language has been known in 
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this country since the arrival of Sir Francis Drake in 1577 
(Ricklefs, 2001, p. 33). 

Thai and Indonesian have some differences in their linguistic 
features. The former is tonal whereas the latter is non-tonal. Thai 
is a mostly monosyllabic language while Indonesian is typically 
polysyllabic. There are some Thai phonemes that do not exist 
in Indonesian and vice versa. These two languages also have 
several different phonotactic rules. This situation may result in 
different spoken forms between English loanwords in Thai and 
those in Indonesian. 

With the ASEAN Economic Community (AEC), the numbers 
of Indonesian students in Thailand and Thai students in 
Indonesia are increasing. Hence there is a growing need for 
Thai language teaching to Indonesians and Indonesian language 
teaching to Thais, and for linguistic studies which compare the 
two languages. 

Loanwords are very influential in language learning because 
language learners, especially beginners whose native language 
has many words cognate with the target language, will tend to 
pronounce or write those words by following the rules of their 
native language instead of the target language. Many studies 
have been done on the importance of English loanwords in Thai 
(Gandour, 1979; Bickner, 1986; Nacaskul, 1986; Kenstowich & 
Suchato, 2006; Rungruang, 2008; Lohakart, 2009; Udomwong, 
1978; Raksaphet, 1991; Panlay, 1997; Sujaduk, 2005; and 
Wongsukum, 2005) and also in Indonesian (Jones, 1984; Jones 
& Indonesian Etymological Project, 2007; Widayaningsih, 2010; 
Rachmiati, 2011; Susilowati, 2012; Da Silva, 2013; Murphy, 1968; 
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Eddy, 1989; Jumariah, 1996; Sayogie, 2009; Srikandi, 2010; and 
Lorania, 2012), but there are none on the comparison between 
the loanwords in these two languages. 

The comparison between the Thai and Indonesian adaptation 
of English loanwords is the subject of the current study. Since 
these two languages have both differences and similarities in 
several aspects, a careful comparative study is considered to be 


of interest, linguistically. 


. Scope and Limitation 

This book examines the borrowing of simple words and 
their associated meanings, and the borrowing of complex words 
accompanied by replacement of one or more native morphemes 
for morphemes in the borrowed words. As this study focuses on 
the phonological and morphological aspects of loanwords, the 
types of borrowing that are more meaning-related, namely loan 
translation and semantic loan, are excluded from the analysis. 

The loanwords listed and analyzed in this study are those 
which are borrowed into both Thai and Indonesian. This study 
excludes English loanwords that exist only in one of the two. 
Since there have been many studies scrutinizing tones of English 
loanwords in Thai and due to the fact that Indonesian does not 
have tones as its contrastive feature, the phonological analysis 
in this study focuses on vowel and consonant changes. However, 
the tones of English loanwords in Thai will still be noted down in 
the phonetic transcription as they are an important distinctive 
feature in this language. Moreover, this study places more 
emphasis on the analysis of the standard speech rather than the 


casual one. 
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C. Significance of the Work 

The significance of this work comprises the following points: 

1. It provides knowledge of how English loanwords in Thai 
and Indonesian are different or similar in terms of their 
phonological and morphological changes. 

2. It might become a useful source for the practice of teaching 
Thai to Indonesians, teaching Indonesian to Thais, and 
teaching English as a foreign language (TEFL) in both 


Thailand and Indonesia. 


D. How Loanwords Are Examined in this Work 

As Thai and Indonesian use completely different writing 
systems, it was necessary for all the English loanwords in this 
book to be converted into phonetic-transcribed form. It applies 
to all levels of analysis—both phonological and morphological 
levels. 

To find out the differences and similarities between English 
loanwords in Thai and those in Indonesian, the collected data in 


this book were analyzed using the following framework: 
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English Loanwords in 
Mf Thai and Indonesian Q 


Phonological Adaptation Morphological Adaptation 


Sound Change (Campbell. 2004): Word Formation (Payne. 2006; 
a. Deletions Lieber, 2009: & Durkin. 2009): 
b. Epentheses or insertions 
c. Compensatory lengthening 
d. Rhotacism 
e. Metathesis 
f. Haplology 


Affixation 
Compounding 
Conversion 

Ellipsis 

Clipping 

Blending 
Backformation 
Reduplication 

Stem modification 
Subtractive morphology 
Acronyms & Initialisms 


? 


a9 


g. Breaking 

h. Final-devoicing 

i. Intervocalic voicing (voicing) 
j. Nasal assimilation 

k. Palatalization 

|. Diphthongization 

m. Monophthongization, etc. 


rot om me 


Similarities & Differences Similarities & Differences 


Conclusions & Discussion 


Figure 1.1 
Framework of Data Analysis 


As seen in the figure above, the framework of data analysis in 


this book can be further expounded as follows: 


1. Loanwords were grouped into two types: monomorphemic 

& polymorphemic loanwords. 

a. Monomorphemic loanwords were analyzed phonologi- 
cally by using the categorization of sound changes 
proposed by Campbell (2004). 

b. Polymorphemic loanwords were analyzed morpholo- 
gically using the categorization of word formation pro- 
posed by Payne (2006), Lieber (2009), & Durkin (2009). 
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2. The morphological and phonological adaptations of English 
loanwords in Thai and those in Indonesian were compared. 


3. Conclusions were drawn based on the comparison. 


E. Definition of Terms 
In order to elucidate some terms that are specific to this 


study, the definitions are provided as follows: 


1. Loanword: a term that includes what Durkin (2009) defines 


as loanword and loan blend. 


a. Loanword is the borrowing of a word and its associated 
meaning, or an element of its meaning which often shows 
some adaptation to the linguistic characteristics of the 


borrowing language. 


b. Loan blend is the borrowing of complex words 
accompanied by replacement of one or more native 


morphemes for morphemes in the borrowed words. 


2. Phonological Adaptation: any sound changes that occur as 
a result of the borrowing process of a word. The types of 
phonological adaptation that are analyzed in this book are 


changes in vowels and consonants. 


3. Morphological Adaptation: any changes in the morphological 
form (word formation) of a loanword. Morphological 
adaptation typically involves more than one morpheme; 
therefore, they occur only in polymorphemic words. 

a. Monomorphemic Word: a word that is made of one single 
morpheme. 
b. Polymorphemic Word: a word that consists of more than 


one morpheme. 
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CHAPTER II 
ENGLISH IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


This chapter talks about how English came to Southeast Asia and 


its relation to Southeast Asian languages. The topics embraced in 


this chapter can be outlined as follows. 


1. The History of English in Southeast Asia 


2. English and Southeast Asian Languages 


A. The History of English in Southeast Asia 

The history of English in Southeast Asia began with its 
introduction into the subregion during the 17th century and 
it later became the most prominent language of colonization 
(Vu, 2012). In the Philippines, English was adopted due to 
the American colonization, whereas in Singapore, Myanmar, 
Malaysia, and Brunei, it was introduced through the British 
colonization (Kirkpatrick, 2010; Vu, 2012). On the contrary, the 
other Southeast Asian countries, namely Indonesia, Thailand, 
Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia, experienced neither American 
nor British colonization. However, English is still recognized as 
the most well-known foreign language in those countries due to 
the driving factors of globalization such as international tourism, 
educational mobility, and commerce (Kirkpatrick, 2010; Low & 
Ao, 2018). 

The ways Southeast Asian people use English can be 
categorized into two main groups, namely English as a second 


language (ESL) as in countries which are former American or 
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British colonies (the Philippines, Singapore, Myanmar, Malaysia, 
and Brunei) and English as a foreign language (EFL) as in 
countries like Indonesia, Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. 

In these Southeast Asian ESL countries, English has been 
used as a medium of instruction marked and initiated with the 
establishment schools such as Singapore Free School and Penang 
Free School. Their use of English has undergone indigenization. 
For instance, Singlish (Singapore English) has become one of the 
native tongues of people in Singapore. In Brunei, English is used 
as an important medium of instruction along with Malay. In the 
Philippines, English has been used as a medium of education 
since the time the US took control of the colonial power over 
the area. Akin to that in Singapore, the use of English in the 
Philippines has also become indigenized to what is now known 
as the Philippine English or Tagalog English. 

On the contrary, EFL countries in Southeast Asia (Indonesia, 
Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, and East Timor) do not 
declare English as their official language. However, English still 
plays an increasingly important role in these countries as a 


lingua franca for their international affairs. 


B. English and Southeast Asian Languages 
Southeast Asia is located southeastofthe Indian subcontinent, 
west of New Guinea, north of Australia, and between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Indian Ocean. According to Harme (2009, as 
cited in Vu, 2012), this subregion spans over 4,506,500 km, 
comprising the mainland peninsula (Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
Vietnam, and Myanmar) and the maritime zone (Indonesia, 


Malaysia, the Philippines, Brunei, Singapore, and East Timor). 
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Australian? - Trans-New y 
‘Guinea Ko. 


Figure 2.1 
Language Families in Southeast Asia 
Source: Alumnum, CC BY-SA 4.0, via Wikimedia Commons 


With a total of 11 countries situated in this subregion, 
Southeast Asia becomes a melting pot of different cultures and 
languages. It is the place where at least five different indigenous 
language families with thousands of languages can be found. As 
stated by Vu (2012), those language families are Austronesian 
(e.g., Indonesian, Malay, Philippine languages); Tai-Kadai (Thai, 
Lao); Austro-Asiatic (e.g., Mon, Khmer, Vietnamese); Sino- 
Tibetan (e.g., Burmese); and Papuan. 

In Indonesia, for instance, there are around 700 languages 
spoken by approximately 200 ethnic groups (Hadisantosa, 
2010). In fact, Indonesia is the country with the second highest 
linguistic diversity in the world (Eberhard et al., 2019). In the 
Philippines, there are approximately 150 languages spoken by 
slightly more than 81 million people (Bolton, 2006, as cited in Vu, 
2012). In Malaysia, there are around 26 million people speaking 
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an approximate number of 140 languages (David et al., 2009, as 
cited in Vu, 2012). 

Several of those huge number of languages, especially the 
major and prominent national or regional languages, actually 
possess their own writing systems. However, as those local 
languages, predominantly the regional ones, are gradually 
diminishing, many of their writing systems have been replaced 
by Latin or Roman alphabet. 

Before Roman alphabet was brought to and adopted by many 
countries in this subregion, Southeast Asian languages have their 
non-Latin-based writing systems derived from Sanskrit, Pali, or 
Arabic. Here are some examples of Brahmi scripts in Southeast 


Asia, which were hugely influenced by Sanskrit or Pali. 


DZ Burmese Bed qrg0p Bglemarerqavr0¥laorepeph 
ra} & Khmer ArhinjAAh Amman angngyns 
oo Cc 
LZ oO Thai AlasANAAT MAAN ATINAALS WY 
D & Lao RosnsrmAsowsrw rs srs owe AIovesyw 
iq) 
2 
~——) ®o Balinese AQUINAIETAIN I AD SIWNAD  paanaiaal| 
D> c 0 U U 
Oo Javanese athay ormom_arsyatrr bana? LA MAay2CaaMasM IA 
YN = | yrs rs) ol 
o Sundanese AG: 377,77) LELWRWFFFGGUnhUFL; 
= Lontara SWAN AOA AMASROAWUMNY ADR 
Figure 2.2 


Brahmi-Derived Scripts in Southeast Asia 
Source: https://qr.ae/pv2f7i 


As a matter of fact, multilingualism is very common in 


Southeast Asia. According to Vu (2012), it is usual in most rural 
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areas to meet people who speak several languages and can code- 
switch very easily. This multilingual background shapes how 
English is adopted by the people in the subregion. 

English comes from a distinct language family called Indo- 
European, specifically the West Germanic languages, containing 
relatively different linguistic systems from those in Southeast 
Asia. As a result, when English is embraced by the people in 
the subregion, it undergoes not only mere adoption but also 
adaptations or modifications to adjust to the linguistic systems 
of the local languages. 


West Germanic languages 


Ingvaeonic Istvaeonic Erminonic 
Old English Old Frisian Old Saxon Ole Dutch Old High German 
Middle English M.L German Middle Dutch Middle High German 
Old Yiddish 
English Frisian Low German Dutch Afrikaans German Yiddish 
Figure 2.3 


English and Its Language Family 
Source: Jaydenfromcanada, CC BY-SA 4.0, via Wikimedia Commons 


Regardless of its position as a second language in the 
Philippines, Singapore, Brunei, and Malaysia, or as a preferred 
foreign language in Indonesia, Thailand, Myanmar, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, English is increasingly gaining its status as 
one of the dominant languages in Southeast Asia. This status has 
been legitimized by the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 


(ASEAN) which declares English as its working language and 
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lingua franca for its members (Kirkpatrick, 2010; Vu, 2012). Asa 
result, Southeast Asian languages have borrowed huge numbers 
of English words into their vocabularies, which will be discussed 


further in the later chapters. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
UNDERSTANDING LOANWORDS 


Overview 


This chapter reviews theories and concepts with the aim of un- 


derstanding the nature of loanwords. The topics covered in this 
chapter are outlined as follows: 

. Loanwords 

. Types of Borrowing 

. Process of Borrowing 

. Factors Triggering Borrowing 


. Sound Change as Phonological Adaptation 


. Word formation as Morphological Adaptation 


A. Loanwords 

Loanwords, also referred to in general as lexical borrowing, 
normally come up in a language through culture contacts. 
Whenever culture contacts between speakers of distinct 
languages occur, those speakers will borrow words from other 
languages in order to denote things, processes, and ways of 
thinking, behavior, or organization, for which there is no word 
or phrase available in their native languages (Robins, as cited in 
Rachmiati, 2011, p. 9). 

According to Durkin (2009, p. 44), borrowed words are 
mostly monomorphemic, but some others are polymorphemic. 


Monomorphemic words are those which consist of only one 
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morpheme, while polimorphemic are those comprising of more 
than one morpheme. The given example of monomorphemic 
loanwords is the English word friar which was borrowed from 
Old French, whereas the polymorphemic ones are exemplified 
by the English municipality, a borrowed word from French 
municipal and -ité. 

Daulton (2012) claimed that lexical borrowing seems to 
virtually exist in all languages even though the amount may vary 
greatly. Through lexical borrowing, the lexicon of a language 
grows and develops from time to time. 

Borrowed words tend to undergo some change phonologically 
or morphologically in accordance with the linguistic features of 
the borrowing language (Durkin, 2009, pp. 177-178). The change 


may take place either subsequently or at the time of borrowing. 


B. Types of Borrowing 

Borrowing is the transference of linguistic elements from 
one language, which is usually called donor language, to another 
(Durkin, 2009, pp. 132-133). It happens as a result of language 
contact and is actually an almost unavoidable consequence 
of it. Words that have been borrowed into a language usually 
undergo changes and developments which are different from 
their previous forms in the donor language. 

Durkin (2009, pp. 134-139) further divides lexical borrowing 
into four types. The first two types (loanwords and loan blends) 


are the ones to be scrutinized in this research. 


1. Loanwords 
Loanword is the borrowing of a word and its associated 


meaning, or an element of its meaning. Loanwords usually 
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show adaptation to the phonological system of the borrowing 
language. For instance, in English, the word phase /feiz/ is a 
loanword from the French phase /faz/. Loanwords may also 
go through adaptation to the inflectional morphology of the 
borrowing language, for example, many nouns borrowed into 
English are pluralized with -s or -es. As a loanword gets more 
frequently used in the borrowing language, it maybecome 
either less similar to the original word in the donor language 
through further adaptation in the borrowing language or 
internal change in the donor language, or become more 
similar to it through remodeling of the previously naturalized 


form. 


Loan Blends 

Loan blends are the borrowing of complex words 
accompanied by replacement of one or more native 
morphemes for morphemes in the borrowed words. One 
example of loan blends is the English neurotize/neurotise 
(to provide with new nerve fibers or nerves) which is a 
borrowing from the French neurotiser where the English -ize 


or -ise replaces the French-iser. 


Loan Translations 

Loan translation, which is also called calque, is a word 
or expression borrowed from another language by literal 
(word-for-word) translation. Rather than import the word 
or expression directly, speakers of the borrowing language 
analyze the parts and replace them with similar native forms. 
An example of this is the English ready-to-wear which is a 


loan translation of the French prét-d-porter. 
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4. Semantic Loans 

Semantic loan is the extension of a word’s meaning due 
to the process of borrowing a new meaning from a partly 
synonymous word in another language. The two words may 
have similar forms, but often not be related historically. The 
German realisieren and English realize are historically not 
related, but they were partly synonymous. The English realize 
has two meanings: “to become aware of something” and “to 
make somethingcome true”, whereas the German realisieren 
at first only meant the latter. Semantic loan happened as the 
German realisieren borrowed the second meaning of realize 
in English, and nowadays it also means “to become aware of 


something”. 


C. Process of Borrowing 
As stated before, borrowing happens as a result of culture, 
particularly language, contact. The borrowing of a word is a 
complex process which occurs in a chain of events. Kemmer 


(2013) describes the process of borrowing as follows: 


1. Aword first comes to a borrowing language as a foreign word. 
Usually, there are a number of speakers of the borrowing 
language who have a knowledge of the donor language. 
Those people are the ones who are very likely to first adopt 
the words into the borrowing language. Bilingual speakers, 
in most cases, tend to pronounce those words similarly or 
maybe in the same way as they are pronounced in the donor 


language. 
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2. As time passes by, when more speakers of the borrowing 
language get familiar with the words, they become widely 
spread and frequently spoken by the majority of the 
population. People who do not know about the donor 
language can understand and even use the words in their 
speech. The words do not sound foreign anymore to the 
speakers of the borrowing language. At this level, they can be 


considered as borrowed or loanwords. 


3. Not all foreign words can turn into loanwords - only those 
which are accepted and become widely spoken by the society. 
Through conventionalization, those words progressively 
adopt the sounds and other features of theborrowing 
language. The longer and more frequently a loanword is used, 
the more it resembles the native words of the borrowing 


language. 


D. Factors Triggering Borrowing 

In line with Sapir (1921), since languages are akin to 
cultures, they often necessitate the speakers’ contact, either 
direct or indirect, with those of nearby or culturally dominant 
languages. When there is a contact between neighboring 
communities, there is often some kind of linguistic interaction. 
The directions of interaction between two languages in contact 
are often asymmetric, in which more words are borrowed from 
one language to the other and less for the vice versa. 

There are numerous factors that make speakers of a language 
borrow words from other languages. According to Durkin 
(2014), historical events and developments, such as religious 


conversion, conquest, and settlement, are some among the many. 
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Other factors that might actuate borrowing are needs, tourism, 
economy, science, and technology development (Eddy, 1989, p. 
39; Lohakart, 2009, p. 15). Kemmer (2013) adds that borrowing 
is also usually triggered by the advantage of power, prestige 
and/or wealth possesed by the source language community. 

As Durkin (2014) puts it, the language of a dominant 
community tends to exert more influence on those of less 
dominant communities. Chinese, for example, has a copious 
number of words borrowed into Japan and Korean. Since 
the invasion by the Normans, English has quite a lot of words 
borrowed from the French vocabulary. When wine-culture was 
first learned by the early Germanic peoples from their contact 
with the Romans, the Latin word vinum was undeniably adopted 
for naming the beverage(English wine, German Wein). When 
Christianity was brought into England, the words such as angel 
and bishop were also introduced into English. To this day, Thai, 
Khmer, Burmese, and Indonesian unmistakably contain the trace 
of Sanskrit that came along with Hindu-Buddhism centuries 
ago. Hence, borrowing and language contact are inevitable 
phenomena in the developments of cultures which progress 


hand in hand with civilizations. 


E. Sound Change as Phonological Adaptation 
To be transmitted from one language to another, loanwords 
usually undergo phonological adaptation. This term covers 
various processes such as the substitution of a sound by another, 
the loss of one sound, or even the insertion of a new sound. 


Campbell (2004, pp. 33-45) refers to these as sound changes, 
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which are roughly divided into 25 types, as listed in the following 


points: 
1. Deletions 


a. Syncope 
Syncope is the deletion of a medial vowel (not initial 


or final) of a word. When a medial vowel of a word is 
deleted, it is said that the word is syncopated. An example 
of syncope is the deletion of the unstressed medial vowel 
in the Latin populus /populus/which was borrowed into 
the French peuple /paple/(Campbell, 2004, p. 33). 


b. Apocope 
A word is said to be apocopated if its final sound, 


usually a vowel, is deleted. An example of this is 
thefinal/e/ in Latin words which was usually deleted in 
Spanish in the environment VC_#, if C is dental/I, 1, n, s, 
6/or approximant/j/, as in/pane/>/pan/(bread) and/ 
sole/>/sol/ (sun) (Campbell, 2004, p. 34). 


c. Aphaeresis (or Apheresis) 


Aphaeresis is the deletion of the initial sound, usually 
a vowel, of a word. Aphaeresis is often called initial vowel 
loss. An example of Aphaeresis is the deletion of initial 
vowel of the Latin acaso/akazo/in the Spanish caso/ 
kaso/(Campbell, 2004, p. 35). 


2. Epentheses or Insertions 


a. Prothesis 
Prothesis is also often called word-initial epentheses. 


It is the insertion of a sound at the beginning ofa word, for 
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instance, the insertion of an initial vowel in the Spanish 
escuela/eskuela/, which was borrowed from the Latin 
scola/skola/(Campbell, 2004, p. 35). 


b. Anaptyxis (Anaptyctic 

Anaptyxis is a process where an extra vowel is 
inserted between two consonants. The inserted vowel is 
often called svarabhakti or parasitic vowel. An example 
of this is the insertion of a short copy of the preceding 
vowels between two consonants in the words in eastern 
Finland dialects, such as /jalka/ > /jalaka/ (foot) and / 
kolme/ > /kolome/ (three) (Campbell, 2004, p. 36). 


Cc Exerescence 
Excrescence is the insertion of a consonant between 
other consonants, usually this process results in phonetic 
sequences that are easier to pronounce, for example, the 
insertion ofthe sound /b/ into the Proto-Indo-European / 
amrtos/ which was borrowed into the Greek /ambrotos/ 
(immortal) (Campbell, 2004, p. 36). 


d. Paragoge 
Paragoge is the addition of a sound to the end of a 


word. In some Spanish dialects, sometimes a final /e/ 
is added to words which end in /d/: /huesped/ > / 
huespede/ (guest) (Campbell, 2004, p. 37). 


3. Compensatory Lengthening 
Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a 


segment, usually a vowel, to compensate a sound which is 


lost. An example of this is the lengthening of the sound /a/ 
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as a result of the loss of the sound /g/ in the Proto-Celtic / 
magl/ which was borrowed into the Old Irish /ma:1/ (prince) 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 38). 


. Rhotacism 


Rhotacism is a process where the sound /s/ (or /z/) 
becomes /r/, it usually occurs between glides or vowels. 
Often some cases of rothacism undergo an intermediate 
phase of /s/ > /z/ > /r/. The Proto-Germanic /maizon/ is 
known for undergoing rhotacism to become the Old English 
/mara/ (which has now become the modern English more / 
mo:r/) (Campbell, 2004, p. 38). 


. Metathesis 


This process is achange where sounds exchange positions 
with each other within a word. Some examples of metathesis 
are words in Spanish dialects: /pobre/ >/probe/ (poor), 
/esquina/ > /sequina/ (corner), and /nadie/ > /naide/ 
(nobody) (Campbell, 2004, p. 39). 


. Haplology 
This is a change where there is a simplification of a 


repeated sequence of sounds to become a single occurrence. 
The Latin /nutritrix/ once underwent haplology and finally 
became /nutrix/ (nurse) (Campbell, 2004, p. 39). 


. Breaking 
Breaking is the diphthongization of a short vowel in 


certain contexts. In Old English, there is breaking of /i/ > / 
io/, /e/ > /eo/, and /a/ > /ea/ before /h/, or before /1/ or /r/ 
followed by a consonant, as in /kald/ > /keald/ (cold), and / 
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erOe/ > /eorpe/ (earth) (Campbell, 2004, p. 40). 


8. Final-devoicing 

Final-devoicing is the change of the final sound of a word 
(or a syllable) from voiced to voiceless. A very common case 
is the devoicing of final obstruents or stop sounds. Some 
languages have the devoicing of final sonorants, such as [I], 
[r], [w], [j], and even final vowels. In Kaqchikel (Mayan), /1, 1, 
w, j/ > voiceless / _ #, for instance, [a:]] > [a:1] (child), [kar] > 
[kar] (fish), [kow] > [kow] (hard), and [xa:j] > [xa:j] (house) 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 40). 


9. Intervocalic Voicing (or Voicing in General 
In addition to devoicing, there is also voicing in which 
sounds, usually between vowels, become voiced. This usually 
affects stops, fricatives, or obstruents. Sometimes voicing also 
happens not only between vowels but also with the glides 
/w/ and /j/. In some languages there is voicing of stops after 
nasals or after any voiced sounds, while in some others there 
is voicing of other sounds preceding voiced sounds. The 
example of this process is the voicing of the voiceless stops 
between vowels in the transition from Latin to Spanish, as in 
/lupu/ > /lobo/ (wolf), /vita/ > /vida/ (life), and /fiku/ > / 
higo/ (fig) (Campbell, 2004, p. 40). 
10. Nasal Assimilation 
In some languages, nasals may change following the 
articulation of stop sounds after them, such as /np/ > [mp], 
/mt/ > [nt], /nk/ > [nk] and so on (Campbell, 2004, p. 41). As 


seen in the given examples, the assimilation tends to be in the 
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form of change in the place of articulation—alveolar>bilabial, 
bilabial>alveolar, alveolar>velar, etc-—depending on the 


places of articulation of the subsequent stops. 


Palatalization 

Palatalization often occurs after or before /i/ and /j/, or 
in some languages before other front vowels. There are two 
common types of palatalization. One is the change occurring 
toward velar or alveolar sounds which later become palato- 
alveolar sounds as in /k/ > /¢/, /t/ > /C¢/, /s/ > /f{/ and so 
on. For instance, the Spanish /le€e/ (milk) is historically a 
palatalized form of the former /lakte/. The second type is 
the palatalization of a consonant as a secondary manner 
of articulation. For example, in Finnish, consonants are 
palatalized when they precede /i/, as in /susi/ > [sus'i] 
(wolf) and /tuli/ > [tul/i] (fire) (Campbell, 2004, p. 41). 


Diphthongization 
This process refers to any change where a single vowel 


becomes a sequence of two vowel segments which together 
form the nucleus of one syllable. The Proto-Romance vowels 
/9/ and /e/ were diphthongized in Spanish /ue/ and /ie/ as 
in /bono/ > /bueno/ (good) and /petra/ > /piedra/ (stone) 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 41). 


Monophthongization 

In contrast to diphthongization, monophthongization is 
the process where a diphthong changes into a single vowel. 
An example of this is the change of the Proto-Indo-European / 
ai/ into the Sanskrit /e/ as in /kaiko/ > /kekara/ (squinting) 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 42). 
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14. Vowel Raising 
This process is the change of low vowels into mid/ 


high vowels, or mid vowels into high vowels. The changes 
sometimes may happen extensively, which is known as vowel 
shifts. In Finnish, the vowel raisings are at the ends of words, 
as in /vere/ > /veri/ (blood) (Campbell, 2004, p. 42). 


15. Vowel Lowering 
Unlike vowel raising, vowel lowering is the process which 


causes high vowels become mid/low vowels, or mid vowels 
become low vowels. In Proto-Dravidian /i/ and /u/ were 
lowered when they were followed by /a/ in the next syllable, 
as in /ilaj/ > /elaj/ (leaf), /pukaj/ > /pokaj/ (smoke) 
(Campbell, 2004, pp. 42-43). 


16. Nasalization 
When vowels are in the environment of nasal consonants, 
they often get nasalized. Often the following nasal consonant 
disappears as a vowel gets nasalized, as in the French /bon/ 
> [b6n] > [b6] (good) (Campbell, 2004, p. 43). 


17. Lenition (Weakening) 


This is a process which is used to name several kinds of 
change where asound is regarded as somehow having weaker 
articulation than the former sound. Lenition covers changes 
of two consonants to one, of stops or affricates to fricatives, 
of full consonants to glides /u/ or /w/, or sometimes of 
voiceless consonants to voiced, and even it may also include 
the complete loss of sounds. The change of voiceless stops 


between vowels in Latin into voiced in Spanish, as in /skopa/ 
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> /eskoba/ (broom), /amika/ > /amiga/ (female friend), 
and /natare/ > /nadar/ (to swim), is an example of lenition 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 43). 


18. Strengthening 
In contrast to lenition, this process results in a sound 


that is somehow stronger in its articulation compared to the 
original sound. For instance, in Q’eqchi’ (Mayan), /j/ changed 
to /tj/ and /w/ changed to /kw/, where both /tj/ and /kw/ 
are perceived to be stronger than /j/ and /w/, as in /wing/ 
> /Kwi:nq/ (person) and /ijax/ > /itjax/ (seed) (Campbell, 
2004, p. 43). 


19. Gemination 

Gemination is the duplicating of consonants that produces 
a sequence of two identical consonants from a single original 
consonant. An example of this is the germination of a short 
consonant between short vowels (VCV) in Finnish dialects, as 
in /osaa/ > /ossaa/ (he/she knows), where long vowels and 
long/geminated consonants are written double (Campbell, 
2004, p. 43). 


20. Degemination 
Unlike gemination, degemination is a process where a 


sequence of two identical consonants is changed to a single 
consonant. For example, the long (double) Latin consonants 
/pp/, /kk/, and /tt/ were degeminated in Spanish /p/, /k/, 
and /t/, as in /pekkatu/ > /peKado/ (sin, misfortune), and / 
mittere/ > /meter/ (to put) (Campbell, 2004, p. 44). 
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21. Affrication 
Affrication is when a sound, usually a stop or fricative, 
changes to an affricate. For instance, t> ts /_i,andk>€ /_i, 


e are commonly found in several languages (Campbell, 2004, 
p. 44). 


22. Spirantization (Fricativization) 


It is very common for an affricate or a stop to change to 
a fricative. For example, stops between vowels are common 
to be spirantized, such as /p/ in the Proto-Dravidian /tapu/ 
(to perish) which became /v/ in the Kannada /tavu/ (to 
decrease) (Campbell, 2004, p. 44). 


23. Deaffrication 
Similar to but more specific than spirantization, 
deaffrication is a process where an affricate becomes a 
fricative. In Chiltiupan Pipil (a Uto-Aztecan language), /ts/ 
> /s/, as in /tsutsukul/ > /susukul/ (water jug) (Campbell, 
2004, p. 44). 


24. Lengthening 


This process denotes the change where a _ sound, 
commonly a vowel, is lengthened in some circumstances. 
For instance, in Q’eqchi’ (Mayan), vowels are lengthened 
when they come before a consonant cluster beginning with a 
sonorant /r/, /m/, /I/ or /n/, as in /kenq/ > /ke:nq/ (bean) 
(Campbell, 2004, p. 44). 


25. Shortening 
In this process, sounds, especially vowels, get shortened 


in several circumstances, such as when unstressed, at the end 
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of words, before consonant clusters, etc. In trisyllabic words 
when followed by two or more syllables, vowels often got 
shortened as in the English holiday (compare to the modern 
holy) (Campbell, 2004, p. 45). 


F. Word Formation as Morphological Adaptation 
Since the borrowing of words often embraces changes in 
their morphological forms, the understanding of word formation 
processes is vital in this research. Durkin (2009, pp. 95-122), 
Lieber (2009, pp. 35-53, 76-83), and Payne (2006, pp. 40-45) 
in their respective works categorize word formations primarily 


into the following types: 


1. Affixation 
In addition to free morphemes, bound morphemes such 
as affixes can also be borrowed from one language to another. 
Affixes can be categorized into 4 types: prefixes, suffixes, 
infixes, and circumfixes (Durkin, 2009, pp. 95-101; Lieber, 
2009, pp. 35-43; Payne, 2006, pp. 40-41). 


a. Prefixation 
Prefixation is a type of affixations that is done 
through the addition of a prefix (bound morpheme) to 
the beginning of a root (free morpheme). An example 
of prefixes is the English un- (not) which was from the 


Proto-Germanic un- (Payne, 2006, p. 40; Harper, 2001). 


b. Suffixation 
Suffixation is a type of affixations that involves the 
addition of a suffix (bound morpheme) to the end of a 


root (free morpheme). The noun-forming suffix -ment in 
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English is originally from French which represents the 
Latin -mentum. French inserts an -e- between the verbal 
root and the suffix, as in commenc-e-ment from commenc- 
er; with verbs in ir, -i- is inserted instead, as in sent-i-ment 
from sentir. When the suffix -ment is used together with 
English roots ending with -y, for instance merry as in 
merriment, there seems to be a habit of turning -y to -i- 
before this suffix (Durkin, 2009, p. 96; Harper, 2001). 


c. Infixation 
Infixation is an affixation done through placing an 
infix (bound morpheme) in the middle of a root (free 
morpheme). For instance, in Tagalog, the infix -um- is 
inserted after the initial consonant of an adjective to 
create an intransitive verb which means “become X”, as in 
g-um-anda (become beautiful) (Lieber, 2009, p. 77). 


d. Circumfixation 

Circumfixation is a rare affixation process done by 
adding a circumfix, which is a single bound morpheme 
(not two morphemes), having two parts -one that 
appears before the root and another after the root- to 
a root. In Dutch, the circumfix ge-te had a function of 
forming a collective noun from a count noun, as in ge- 
berg-te (mountain chain) which was created from berg 
(mountain) (Lieber, 2009, p. 78). 


2. Compounding 
Compounding is a process of word formation involving 


combining two, or more, roots to form new stems. The 
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compound vice versa in English was borrowed circa 1600 
from Latin, from vice, ablative of vicis (a change, alternation, 
alternate order) + versa, feminine ablative singular of versus, 


past participle of vertere (to turn, turn about) (Harper, 2001). 


Conversion 

Conversion is also known as Zero-derivation, zero- 
affixation, or functional shift. It is the process of creating 
new words simply by converting a word in one class into an 
identical word in another class without any change in the 
form or without adding any affix. An example of conversion 
is the English verb to knife which was converted from the 
noun knife (Durkin, 2009, p. 114). 


Ellipsis is the shortening of a phrase or a compound, so 
that the shortened form comes to have the former meaning 
of the whole phrase or compound. For instance, in Latin, the 
word mille, which means “mile” arouse from mille passuum, 
which literally means “thousand paces” (Durkin, 2009, p. 
115). 

Clippin 

Clipping is the process by which the form of a word 
becomes shorter (clipped) without any change in its meaning 
or class. For example, in Australian English, barbie is a clipped 
form of the word barbecue. Clipping is also frequently found in 
Japanese, where loanwords from English and other Western 
languages are accommodated to the phonological system of 


this language which results in a large number of syllables, 
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for example the word foomu is clipped from purattofoomu 
(borrowed from the English word platform) (Durkin, 2009, 
p. 117): 


6. Blending 
Blending is a type of word formation combining two 


truncated word stems in order to form a new word. For 
instance, the English word smog is a blending of the words 
smoke and fog (Durkin, 2009, p. 118). 


7. Back Formation 

Back formation is a process of word shortening as a result 
of the reanalysis of an existing word which seems to have an 
affix in it. Itis followed by a change in the word meaning and 
often in its class. The newly formed word is therefore the part 
that seems to be the morphological root of the previous word. 
The English verb burgle (19% century) is a back formation 
of burglar (16" century) which is an alteration of the Latin 
word burgator (Durkin, 2009, p. 121). 


8. Reduplication 
Reduplication is a morphological process done through 


repetition of part or whole of a root. An example of this 
process can be found in Samoan: solo (wipe, dry) > solosolo 
(handkerchief) (Lieber, 2009, p. 80). 


9. Stem Modification 
Stem modification is a change in the shape of a word with 
no addition of any affix. The verb change from sing to sang is 
one example of stem modification in English (Payne, 2006, 
p. 42). 
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10. Subtractive Morphology 
Subtractive morphology is a rarely found process, 


whereby one or more segments of a word are omitted in 
order to form a specific category, i.e. omitting all stem-final 
consonants of most nouns in a language, no matter what it 
is, to form plural. In Murle, nyoon which means “a lamb” is 


pluralized into nyoo, meaning “lambs” (Payne, 2006, p. 44). 


11. Acronyms and Initialisms 
Both acronyms and initialisms are words created by 


combining the initial letters of phrases. The difference is 
that acronyms are read similarly to common words while 
initialisms are pronounced as a series of letters. The word 
laser is a result of acronym of the phrase light amplification 
by the stimulated emission of radiation. DVD on the other 
hand is a result of initialism of the phrase digital video disk 
(Durkin, 2009, pp. 122-123). 
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CHAPTER IV 
THEORETICAL PRELIMINARIES 


Overview 


This chapter reviews various literature on the linguistics of En- 


glish, Indonesian, and Thai as well as previous studies of English 
loanwords in Indonesian and Thai. The topics are listed below: 
1. The Linguistics of English 

. The Linguistics of Indonesian 

. The Linguistics of Thai 


. Relevant Studies of English Loanwords in Indonesian 


. Relevant Studies of English Loanwords in Thai 


A. The Linguistics of English 

As said by Finegan (2009), English belongs to the West 
Germanic group. Being widely spoken, this language has so many 
different varieties. The phonological system of English therefore 
also differs based on its dialects. The descriptions given in this 
study are based on the standard varieties of English, namely 
standard British and American. 

According to Yavas (2011, p. 139), the English possible syllable 
structure is (C)(C)(C)V(C)(C)(C)(C). The English sound system 
has considerably changed since the fourteenth century into 
three different periods: Old English, Middle English, and Modern 
English (Finegan, 2009, p. 67). English consonants are said to 
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be more stable from time to time and across dialects compared 
to its vowels. By referring to Modern English, consonants and 


vowels in this language can be summarized as follows: 


Table 4.1 
English Consonants 
labial | labio- | dental | alveolar | post- palatal | velar | glottal 
dental alveolar 
plosive pb t d k g 
nasal m n y 
affricate t d 
fricative M) f vi@0 O|js Zz x) h 
approximant | w l oer j 


Source: McMahon (2002), p. 53 


McMahon's table above summarizes roughly 26 consonant 
phonemes of English. The labial-velar fricative /m/ and velar 
fricative /x/ are presented in brackets since those consonants 
exist only in some varieties of English. 


In addition to the consonants, English vowels can be listed in 


Table 4.2. 
Table 4.2 
English Vowels 
front central back 
: i U: 
high : - 
mid i 
€ 3: A A) 
low v 
a: (vd) 


Source: McMahon (2002), p. 75 


Those vowels are taken from two dialects of English, namely 
Standard Southern British English (SSBE) and General American 
(GA). The vowel /v/ is bracketed because it is found in the 
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pronunciation of SSBE but not in that of GA. As stated by Ogden 
(2009, p. 67), some other varieties of English, such as Received 
Pronunciation (RP), Australian (Aus), and New Zealand (NZ), 
substitute the vowel /e/ for /e/. In Tyneside (Tyn), vowels /z/ 
and /a:/ are replaced with /a/. In New Zealand (NZ), /o:/ is used 
instead of /9:/ or /a/. In the case of English diphthongs, they 
are formed through combining two vowels together into one 
single syllable nucleus. Some examples of diphthongs in English, 
particularly in the RP and American pronunciations, are: /ea/, / 
e1/, /1a/, /av/ or /ou/, /va/, /at/, /av/, and /91/ (Ogden, 2009). 

Duanmu (2004) states that English is basically a non-tonal 
language. Instead of tones, it has lexical stress as one ofits 
phonemic features. For instance, the word increase can function 
as a noun or a verb depending on the positioning of the stress - 
as a noun it is stressed on the first syllable while as a verb it is 
stressed on the second syllable. 

English is an inflectional language. Compared to most 
other Germanic languages, English has relatively few numbers 
of inflections. However, the English vocabulary has grown 
constantly in the course of time. Morphologically, like other 
Germanic languages, the English word stock develops mainly 
through three ways: compounding, prefixing, and suffixing 
(Finegan, 2009, p. 65). 


. The Linguistics of Indonesian 
As stated by (Tadmor, 2009, p. 791), Indonesian is amember 
of the Malayic subgroup of Western-Polynesian, a branch of 


the Austronesian language family. This language is spoken in 
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Indonesia. It is a standard dialect of Malay. This language is non- 


tonal and mostly polysyllabic. 
The modern Indonesian syllable structure is (C)(C)(C)V(C) 
(C)(C) (Tadmor, 2009, p. 796). The consonants in this language 


are presented as follows. 


Table 4.3 
Indonesian Consonants 
bilabial | dental/alveolar | palatal | velar | glottal 
voiced stops b d g 
voiceless stops | p t k ? 
nasals m n y 
liquids l r 
fricatives Ss h 
glides Ww y 


Source: Tadmor (2009), p. 795 


In this study, the palatal glide /y/ in the table above will 


further be transcribed as /j/. In addition to those consonants, 
there are some other loan consonants introduced in Indonesian. 
They include /f/, /sj/, /z/ and /x/, which are usually found in 


loanwords. 


Besides consonants, typical vowels in Indonesian can be 


summarized in the table below: 


Table 4.4 
Indonesian Vowels 


| front | central | back 
high | i 
mid 


Source: Tadmor (2009), p. 795 


However, similar to the case of consonants, some words 


borrowed from other languages have introduced other vowels. 
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Therefore, it is also possible to include additional vowels, 
particularly the open-mid /¢/ and /3/ in the system (Gustiana, 
2010). Besides single vowels, the combining of two vowels 
(diphthong) can also be a syllable nucleus in Indonesian. 
As posited by Sneddon (1996), Indonesian chiefly has three 
diphthongs, namely: /ai/, /au/, and /oi/. 

Derivation is very common in Indonesian word formations as 
this language has a large number of derivational affixes. There are 
four kinds of affixes in Indonesian: prefixes, infixes, suffixes, and 
circumfixes (simulfixes). Besides affixing, other morphological 
processes, namely reduplicating and compounding are also used 


as means of forming words (Tadmor, 2009, pp. 797-799). 


. The Linguistics of Thai 

According to Gutman & Avanzati (2013), Thai belongs to the 
Tai-Kadai language family. This language is considered to be a 
tonal and mainly monosyllabic language. In this language, tones 
functionally distinguish word meanings. Each syllable needs 
to be spoken with the correct tone in order to be accurately 
understood. There are five lexical tones in Thai, namely: mid, 
low, falling, high, and rising. Here are some examples of Thai 
words whose meanings are different for they are pronounced 
with different tones: /mai/ (mile), /mai/ (new), /mai/ (not), / 
mai/ (wood), and /mai/ (no?). Moreover, the vowel length also 
needs to be paid attention to. Similar to tones, in Thai, long or 
short vowels can affect the word meanings as well. 

The possible syllable structures in this language are V, VV, VC, 
VVC, CV, CVV, CCV, CCVV, CVC, CVVC, CCVC and CCVVC, where V 


represents a short vowel and VV represents a long one (Hudak, 
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2009, p. 662). Thai has approximately 20 consonants. They can 


be summarized in the following table: 


Table 4.5 
Thai Consonants 
bilabial | labio- | alveolar | palatal | velar | glottal 
dental 

Stops 

Vis. unaspirated | p t c k 

Vis. aspirated ph th ch kh 

Voiced b d 
Fricatives f S h 
Sonorants 

Nasals m n y 

Lateral 1 

Trill/Tap r 

Semi-vowels Ww y 


Source: Hudak (2009), p. 663 


The palatal /y/ in the table above will further be transcribed 
in this study as /j/. All Thai consonants can occur in the onset 
position but only /p, t, k, m, n, n, w, j/ can appear in the coda 
position. There are some permitted initial consonant clusters, 
such as /pr, pl, phr, phl, tr, thr, kr, kl, kw, khr, khl, khw/. In fact, 
there is one more consonant existing in Thai: the glottal stop 
/?/. That consonant is not included in Hudak’s table because 
of its predictability. The glottal stop /?/ occurs initially before 
a vowel lacking syllable-onset consonant or consonant cluster, 
finally after a short vowel nucleus with no final consonant, 
and internally in polysyllabic words (which sometimes can be 
unpronounced, especially at rapid conversational speed). 

In Thai there are roughly 9 vowels. Each of them may appear 


phonemically short or long. Those vowels are listed as follows. 
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Table 4.6 


Thai Vowels 
front back back 
unrounded | rounded 
high | 1 i u 
mid |e fe) oO 
low |e a f) 


Source: Hudak (2009), p. 663 

Long vowels can be transcribed as “double” forms of the 
corresponding short vowels. Thus, the long vowels in Thai are 
/ii, 4, uu, ee, 32, 00, €€, aa, 99/ or respectively /i:, #:, Uz, e:, a:, 0:, 
€:,a:, 9:/. As Roengpitya (2007) puts it, Thai has three phonemic 
diphthongs, viz. /ia/, /ia/, and /ua/. 

Morphologically, Thai has no inflections for gender, tense, 
case, or number (Hudak, 2009, p. 667). The major derivational 
processes are represented by compounding, reduplicating, and 


affixing (prefixing and suffixing). 


. Relevant Studies of English Loanwords in Indonesian 

Jones (1984) conducted an etymological study ofloanwordsin 
contemporary Indonesian. The focus of the study was loanwords 
in Indonesian which were commonly used and those which 
were in the forms of roots (word stems) as they were included 
in dictionaries. Derived forms, such as those with affixation, 
were excluded from the discussion, even though loan affixes 
were scrutinized in this study. According to Jones, as Indonesian 
language was developed from, and therefore it has become a 
variety of, Malay, loanwords that were previously accepted into 
old Malay automatically became parts of Indonesian lexicon. 

The paper examined a number of donor languages 


influencing Indonesian in terms of loanwords. Among those 
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languages, English was said to be a major contributor of 
loanwords to Indonesian, as western cultural, economic, and 
technological influences poured into the country. The English 
loanwords in this study were classified based on the semantic 
fields. They belonged to these categories: sport, entertainment 
and art, social life, military, commerce, transport, technology, 
everyday articles, and miscellaneous. The sound change analysis 
written in this study was not really thorough as it mostly only 
talked about sound change of the loanwords from Dutch and few 
other languages. Loan translations, such as kuda hitam which 
was literally translated from the English black horse, were also 
mentioned in this paper. There were also some common nouns 
which were derived from brand names, as in vaselin (ointment) 
which was borrowed from the English Vaselin (a brand name 
introduced in 1872). 

Jones & Indonesian Etymological Project (2007) conducted 
another study with the main objective of creating a dictionary of 
foreign loanwords in Indonesian and Malay. 

Those loanwords were borrowed from various languages, 
namely: Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, Hindi, Tamil, Chinese, 
Japanese, and European, including English. It was a compilation 
of several projects on loanwords done by different authors. They 
tried to identify the foreign words which had become the sources 
of loanwords. Therefore, donor languages were defined as those 
from which loanwords were borrowed directly into Indonesian. 
For example, a number of words originated from French came 
into Indonesian through Dutch, as in the past Indonesia was 


colonized by Dutch, thus Dutch in this case was seen as the 
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donor language instead of French. Loan translations (calques) 
were excluded from the scope of this study. 

The framework of the research was said to be that of the 
Indonesian Etymological project, but as Malay is the precursor 
from which Indonesian was developed, there were many 
Indonesian loanwords arrived when traditional Malay was in 
use. Therefore, in this sense, Malay and Indonesian were said 
to be largely interchangeable. A cross reference was given in the 
cases where more than one entry was found, for instance for 
television, there were two entries, tivi and teve, the former was 
from English and the latter was from Dutch. It was also found 
that some words partially composed of one or more elements 
from the source languages, as in komputerisasi which was based 
on the English computerization. Loanwords in the forms of 
compounds which may not exist but comprise some elements 
from donor languages were also found in Indonesian and/ 
or Malay, as in konseptor (originator of a concept) which was 
based on the English concept + English -er. Shortening forms of 
loanwords was also listed on the list, as in kok which was based 
on the English shuttlecock. In the final part, a list of foreign 
loanwords in Indonesian and Malay was given in the form of a 
dictionary. Widayaningsih (2010) conducted research aimed at 
describing the phonological adaptation of English loanwords in 
Indonesian, particularly in sports terms. The sources of the data 
in this study were Indonesian newspapers, namely Bola, Top 
Skor, GoSport, Media Indonesia, Seputar Indonesia, Republika, 
and Kompas. There were one hundred items collected from those 


newspapers as the research data. This study grouped English 
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loanwords in Indonesian into two categories: those that changed 
phonologically (42%) and those that did not (58%). According 
to the data, it can be seen that the majority of English loanwords 
were those which did not undergo any phonological change. 
Widayaningsih argued that those words had the same phonemic 
characteristics as those in Indonesian, therefore they did not 
require any phonological change to be able to be pronounced by 
Indonesians. Some examples of words in this category are: the 
English striker /straika(r)/ > the Indonesian striker /straiker/ 
and the English tennis /ten1s/ > the Indonesian tenis /tenis/. 
The loanwords that underwent phonological changes were 
further divided into four categories, namely addition, reduction, 
dissimilation, and complex phonological changes. Addition 
was exemplified by the insertion of pure vowel into consonant 
clusters as in the English dribble /dribl/ > the Indonesian dribble 
/dribal/ and in the English league /li:g/ > the Indonesian liga 
/liga/. Reduction was illustrated through the deletion of 
phonemes, in this case vowels, like in the English goal /goul/ 
> the Indonesian gol /gol/ and in the English pole /poul/ > the 
Indonesian pul /pul/. Dissimilation occurred in some English 
loanwords because some phonemes in the original words did 
not exist in Indonesian, thus those phonemes were changed by 
those existing in Indonesian, as in the English athlete /zO@li:t/ 
> the Indonesian atlet /atlet/ and in the English defensive 
/difensiv/ > the Indonesian defensif /defensif/. Complex 
phonological changes were defined as the adaptation which 
incorporated more than one kind of phonological change. For 


instance, the English golf /ga:lf/ > the Indonesian golf /golaf/, 
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which incorporated the change of the vowel /a:/ into /o/ and the 
addition of the pure vowel /a/ into the consonant cluster /If/. In 
her conclusion, Widayaningsih stated that phonological changes 
in those loanwords were caused by the differences between the 
phonological system of Indonesian and that of English. Other 
factors such as social and cultural changes were also said to be 
influential in the existence of loanwords. 

Rachmiati (2011) examined the phonemic and graphemic 
adaptation of English loanwords in Teropong articles of Kompas 
newspaper in the edition of August 16, 2011. The articles mainly 
discussed the topics related to science and technology. The 
method employed in this research was qualitative. There were 
50 loanwords collected from the articles. The findings of this 
research were divided into two parts: phonemic and graphemic. 

At the phonemic level, the discussion covered phonological 
changes of consonants and vowels. Consonant adaptation of 
English loanwords in Indonesian in this study included consonant 
replacement, consonant addition, and consonant omission. 
Consonant replacement was exemplified by: the change of 
the sibilant /z/ into the voiceless alveolar /s/ as in /lenz/ > / 
lensa/, because in Indonesian, the sibilant /z/ only can occur in 
the first syllable’s initial position; and the change of the voiced 
affricative /d3/ into the voiced stop /g/ in the syllable-initial 
position as in /tek'nvladzi / > /teknologi/. Consonant addition 
in this study was shown by the addition of voiced consonants 
as in /‘dzenral/ > /jendaral /. Consonant omission occurred in 
English loanwords in Indonesian, as shown by the deletion of 


the palatal approximant /j/ in /dju, pju, mju, sju, tju/ > /du, pu, 
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mu, su, tu/, i.e. /kam'pju:ta(r)/ > /komputer/. Vowel adaptation 
consisted of vowel replacementand vowel addition. According to 
Rachmiati, vowel replacement was common as there were some 
phonemes in English that did not have any correspondence in 
Indonesian. For examples, the vowel /z/ and diphthong /ei/ 
were usually replaced by the Indonesian /a/, while the vowel 
/9:/ and diphthong /au/ were replaced by the vowel /o/. Vowel 
addition was said to occur when a sound cluster did not exist in 
Indonesian, as in /meeksiml/ > /maksimal/. 

At the graphemic level, the analysis was mainly about the 
changes caused by the different spelling systems between 
English and Indonesian. It included two kinds of adaptation: 
pure phonological adaptation and syllabic adaptation. Pure 
phonological adaptation happened when English phonemes 
had identical correspondence in Indonesian. The process of 
adaptation occurred based on the pronunciation while the 
writing followed the spelling rules in Indonesian. Some examples 
of this were the changes of graphemes between the English 
original words and the loanwords in Indonesian. The English 
graphemec was adapted into either k as in canal > kanal or sas in 
potency > potensi. The grapheme ch was changed into either c as 
in China > Cina or k as in technology > teknologi. The grapheme 
ea was changed into the Indonesian i, for instance, team > tim. 
Sometimes the grapheme e was omitted as in institute > institut. 
The grapheme g was adapted into the Indonesian j as in manager 
> manajer. The English q was adapted into the Indonesian k, 
especially when it was before u as in frequency > frekuensi. The 


grapheme t was changed into s when it was pronounced as /s/ as 
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in station > stasiun. The grapheme x in the mid- or end-syllable 
positions was changed into ks, like in maximal > maksimal. The 
English grapheme y when it was pronounced as /i/ was adapted 
into the grapheme i in Indonesian, as in strategy > strategi. 
Syllabic adaptation included three types of adaptation: double 
consonants became single consonant; amonosyllabic word 
became disyllabic; and consonant inhibitory at the end of after- 
vocal consonant clusters disappeared. 

Rachmiati stated that all English words with double 
consonants were written as those with single consonant in 
Indonesian. For examples, /, ff mm, and pp > |, f, m, and p as 
in cellular > seluler, effect > efek, commercial > komersial, and 
application > aplikasi. There was a case where a monosyllabic 
word became disyllabic when borrowed into Indonesian, as in 
lens > lensa through the process of sound addition at the end of 
the word. In addition, there was also deletion of consonant cluster 
after vocal, for examples, st > sand nt> nas in specialist > spesialis 
and permanent > permanen. At the end, Rachmiati concluded 
that borrowing was not a coincidental and unsystematic process 
but typically deliberate, purposeful, and systematic. 

Susillowati (2012) identified and analyzed the English 
loanwords in Ekonomi, Pendidikan dan Kebudayaan column of 
Kompas daily newspaper from 8 until 24 May and 4 June 2012 
editions. The method employed in this study was descriptive 
qualitative method. The data analysis was done based on 
Sudjono’s formula, used to count the rate of loanwords, which 
stated that P =x 100%. 
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P = percentage 
F = frequency of word 


N = total of word 


There were 184 English loanwords found in 13 articles. The 
analysis showed that those words were 22 simple loanwords 
(0.598151%), 125 complex loanwords (3.398586%), and 37 
translated loanwords (1.005982%). Simple loanwords were 
either those whose pronunciation was adapted into Indonesian, 
but spelling was not, as in the Indonesian target /target/ which 
was borrowed from theEnglish target /‘ta:git/, or those whose 
spelling was adapted into Indonesian but pronunciation was 
not. Complex loanwords were those adapted into Indonesian 
both their spelling and pronunciation, as in produksi /produksi/ 
which was from produce /pra’dju:s/. Translated loanwords were 
those borrowed through literally translating the original words 
in the donor language, as in ekonomi domestik which was a 
translated loanword of domestic economic. The findings indicated 
that complex loanwords were the most frequent whereas simple 
loanwords were the least frequent in those articles. 

Da Silva (2013) examined the English borrowings and 
Indonesian-English code-switching in the short stories of Raditya 
Dika’s blog. The data were collected from two books written by 
Raditya Dika, entitled Babi Ngesot, Datang tak Diundang, Pulang 
tak Berkutang and Manusia Setengah Salmon. Borrowing was 
saidas the integration of words or phrases which were previously 
foreign to a language into the vocabulary of that language. It was 
further classified into four types: loanwords, loan blends, loan 


shift and coinage. 
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Loanwords in Da Silva’s study were defined as the original 
form of words in one language which were used in another 
language. Loan blends were defined as the use of a linguistic 
item in a language together with another linguistic item in the 
borrowing language. Term Joan shift in this study was used to 
refer to semantic loans, which has been explained in the former 
discussion. Coinage, in contrast to loan blends, in this study was 
the invention of new terms by combining two foreign words of 
two different foreign languages. Code-switching on the other 
hand was defined as an act of switching words, phrase, or clause 
from one language to another. It covered three types, namely 
tag-switching, intra-sentential switching, and inter-sentential 
switching. Tag-switching was described as the insertion of a tag 
phrase or a word from onelanguage to another. Intra-sentential 
switching was described as that which occurred within a 
sentence or a clause. Inter-sentential switching was that which 
occurred in clause level or from one sentence in a language to 
another sentence in another language. 

The findings indicate that there were 633 sentences in 
those two novels which contained either borrowings or code- 
switching. The total number of English borrowings was 712 
(84%), while that of code-switching was 135 (16%). The English 
borrowings consisted of 647 loanwords (93%), 38 loan blends 
(5%), 11 phonological adaptation (2%), and 1 loan shift (<1%). 
The Indonesian-English code-switching comprised 89 intra- 
sentential code-switching (66%), 27 inter-sentential code- 
switching (20%), and 19 tag-switching (14%). Da Silva stated 


that the writer of those two novels used loanwords for both 
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terms available and not available in the Indonesian vocabulary. 
The loan blends were shown by some expressions such as 
supercepet which consisted of the English super and the Malay- 
Betawinese colloquial adjective cepet, and ngedate comprising 
the Malay-Betawinese colloquial prefix nge- and the English verb 
date. Da Silva also categorized some lexical items such as eniwei 
(from the English anyway), meibi (from the English maybe) and 
oke (from the English okay). The data further implied that nouns 
were the ones mostly borrowed, with adjectives on the second 
place, followed by verbs, and adverbs. 

Besides the studies listed above, some other researchers 
have also dealt with the topics pertinent to loanwords in 
Indonesian. Those topics are: the influence of some western 
languages on modern Indonesian (Murphy, 1968); borrowing in 
Indonesian (Eddy, 1989); loanwords in Indonesian (Jumariah, 
1996); loanwords in Indonesian (Sayogie, 2009); borrowing in 
the translation of D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ into 
Indonesian (Srikandi, 2010); and English borrowing words in 


Indonesian political terminology (Lorania, 2012). 


E. Relevant Studies of English Loanwords in Thai 

Loanwords, also referred to in general as lexical borrowing, 
normally come up in a language through culture contacts. 
Gandour (1976) studied the tonal rules for English loanwords 
in Thai by trying to generate the rules governing the conversion 
of English intonation and stress patterns into Thai tones and 
scrutinize the degree to which the resulting tonal patterns can 
be rationalized with regard to the pitch contours linked to the 


English stress patterns. The findings showed that even though 
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the tone assignments in English loanwords were not exactly the 
same as those of native Thai words, they were also determined 
by syllable structure. 

As there exist five contrastive tones in Thai, namely: 
mid, high, low, falling, and rising, one of the tones is assigned 
to each syllable of an English loanword. The eventual tonal 
representation of English stress patterns seems to be determined 
by the interaction of both phonetic and non-phonetic factors. In 
the monosyllabic words, mid tone was found to be assigned to 
smooth syllables (syllables ending in a long vowel or sonorant 
segment), while high tone was found on checked syllables 
(syllables ending in a non-sonorant segment). In polysyllabic 
words, the tonal assignments were further determined by the 
syllables’ position in the words, whether they are in the final or 
non-final positions. In final positions, falling tone was found on 
smooth syllables while low tone occurred on checked syllables. 
In non-final positions, mid tone was assigned to smooth syllables 
whereas high tone was found on checked syllables. All the rules 
for tonal placement in English loanwords in Thai above can be 


summarized as follows. 
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Table 4.7 
Gandour’s Summary of Tonal Placement in English Loanwords in Thai 


; polysyllabic words 
monosyllabic 
non-final : final 
words ; 
position : position 
smooth mid mid | falling 
syllable | 
checked high high : low 
syllable : 


Source: Gandour (1979), p. 142 


Gandour stated that the rules above applied to the vast 
majority of English words borrowed into Thai, even though he 
also realized that there were a number of English loanwords 
showing different tonal assignments from those rules. Some 
of those exceptional tonal assignments, he claimed, can be 
explained through “phonetic, morphological, and/or semantic 
information” but some others were left unexplained. 

Bickner (1986) analyzed tone assignment of English 
loanwords in Thai by scrutinizing a number of loanwords 
which had been widely accepted in the Central Thai dialect. He 
suggested that words were borrowed into Thai through two 
ways, namely writing and speech, which further influenced the 
pronunciation of those words. According to Bickner, in addition 
to pitch height and tone contour, several previously overlooked 
aspects such as the state of the glottis and breath intensity are 
also important to be taken into account in order to understand 


the pattern of tone placement. By focusing on those overlooked 
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aspects, he believed that it would help to explain the seemingly 
anomalous pattern as well as to describethe general pattern of 
tone placement. The data were further analyzed into four main 
categories. 

In the first category, most of the loanwords have mid tone, 
for examples: /keem/ (game), /pos9n/ (pound), and /foom/ 
(form). Bickner assumed that most of those words entered Thai 
when few Thais knew English and few westerners knew Thai, 
therefore the words were borrowed through spoken forms and 
the models were pronounced in isolation by English speakers. 
The speakers of English pronounce the words with resonance 
beginning either with the vowel or with the initial consonant, 
and continuing to the end of the vowel, diphthong, or continuant 
in syllable-final position which results in rather flat pitch height 
and volume, lessening only toward the end of the syllable. This 
sustained pitch height was perceived by Thais as having a closer 
shape to the mid tone than to the other four tones. 

The second category contains one-syllable words, most of 
which have a voiceless final consonant in the English model and 
are pronounced in Thai with either high or low tone, as in /k5k/ 
(cock), /lip, lif/ (lift), and /I5ot/ (lord). Even though they seem 
to be irregular, Bickner offered an explanation that the crucial 
factors determining the tone assignments in this category were 
the impression of contour and the presence or absence of glottal 
constriction which were considered significant in the Thai tone 
system. 

The loanwords in the third category are polysyllabic words 


which in English are not stressed on the final syllable. This 
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category covers three types of borrowed forms. The first one is 
polysyllabic loanwords which are pronounced in Thai with the 
falling tone on the final syllable, as in /kook6o0/ (cocoa). The 
second type is polysyllabic loanwords which are assigned mid 
tone on the final syllable. The assignment of mid tone to the 
words in the second type was, as believed by Bickner, a result of 
the nature of the syllable concerned and the way through which 
the borrowing happened. For example, the word /prookre(e) 
m/ (program) is word which most probably borrowed into Thai 
through imitation of the speech of American English. Ina spoken 
model, the low front vowel /ee/ followed by /m/ causes a rather 
flat pitch throughout the syllable, followed by a drop in intensity 
at the end, and therefore mid tone would be the best imitation. 
The last type includes polysyllabic English words with 
unstressed final syllable which have either a sibilant or a stop 
consonant in final position. Bickner stated that the variety of 
tone assignment in this last type showed that Thai, which is a 
typically monosyllabic language, cannot easily fit into the native 
system of those polysyllabic words ending with an unstressed 
checked syllable. The fourth-and-last category covers very few 
loanwords from polysyllabic English words which are stressed 
on the final syllable. As this category has a small set of examples, 
Bickner considered it tentative. It has two types of loanwords. 
The first one is those whose final unchecked syllable is assigned 
either mid tone or rising tone. The possible explanation for 
the mid tone is either that the words were borrowed through 
transliteration and that the tone corresponds to Thai writing 


system’s rules, or that the English stress pattern creates a 
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level contour which was best imitated by assigning mid tone. 
The second one is those ending in a checked syllable which is 
stressed. This type covers two loanwords which were assigned 
mid tone on their final syllables, namely /paasen/ (percent) and 
/siimen/ (cement), and one loanword assigned low tone on its 
final syllable, that is /théknik/ (technique). 

Nacaskul (1986) also conducted a study on English 
loanwords in Thai which consists of three parts. The first part 
was mainly about the types of English loanwords borrowed 
into Thai language. According to the data of 1000 loanwords 
collected from articles afore 1910 A.D., there were at least 11 
categories, namely: science and technology (13.51%), food and 
drinks (9%), clothes and fashion (8.89%), games and gambling 
(6.87%), persons and positions (6.4%), measurement (6.04%), 
education (4.86%), art and recreation (3.32%), medical sciences 
(3.08%), music and dancing (2.96%), miscellaneous (35.07%). 

The next part ofthe study discussed the general characteristics 
of English loanwords in Thai and the history of how English 
loanwords were absorbed into this language. Nacaskul claimed 
that personal names were amid the first English loanwords 
coming up, which were borrowed through adaptation in sound 
articulation. Since World War II, a large number of English 
loanwords were found and there were differences between 
loanwords’ pronunciation of educated and those of uneducated 
people. 

The last part of Nacaskul’s paper talked about the realization 
of English loanwords in Thai, which included syllabification, 


initial phonemes, vowel phonemes, final consonant phonemes, 
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and tones. Usually, the syllabification of loanwords was in 
accordance with the syllable numbers of the original words. 
However there happened sometimes reduction of weak syllables 
or shortening of long words, such as in meter > /mé:t/ and air- 
conditioning > /te:/. Often English unstressed syllables were 
adapted into fully stressed ones, particularly when they were 
in the final positions, as in tennis > /thennit/, tutor > /tiwts:/, 
and over-coat > /?o:wS:kho:t/. An English word composing of a 
non-permissible consonant cluster in Thai phonological system 
would be adapted in a way that the loanword may have different 
number of syllables from the original word, like in spring > / 
saprin/. Most of English initial consonants were said to be well- 
matched with those of Thai. However, some initial consonants 
were replaced by Thai phonemes. Those consonants were /v/, 
/z/,/S/, /tf{/, and /dz/ which were respectively replaced by /w/, 
/s/, /ch/, and /c or j/.There were some new initial consonant 
clusters introduced into Thai through the use of English 
loanwords by educated Thai speakers, namely /br, bl, dr, fl, fr/ 
and the plosives preceded by /s/. Some English clusters were 
adapted by being separated by an unstressed /a/, as in brandy 
> /barandi:/ and skirt > /sakd:t/. According to Nacaskul, in the 
adaptation of English loanwords, simple vowels were replaced 
by Thai vowels with the closest quality to them. Diphthongs and 
triphthongs which did not end with the close vowels /i, u/ were 
normally reduced to simple vowels, while those ending with /i, 
u/ were phonologically perceived in Thai as simple vowels with 
the finals /j, w/ respectively. On the contrary, diphthongs /ei, 


ea, Ou, 99/ were substituted by long vowels /e:, €:, 0:, 9:/. The 
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English diphthongs /ai, au/ which preceded a final consonant 
were adapted into either /a/ or /a:/ followed by /j, w/ as the 
syllables’ close, with the final consonants omitted. The final 
phonemes in Thai were said to be limited to /p, t, k, ?, m, n, n, j, 
w/. The English finals /p, t, k, m,n, n/ were adapted into Thai /p, 
t, k, m,n, /, and the English finals /b, d, g/ were also naturalized 
as final voiceless /p, t, k/. The English finals /1, w/ following long 
vowels and /r/ following diphthongs were usually omitted in 
Thai. The final /dz/ can be either pronounced as /t/ or omitted. 
The final /1/ may also be replaced by the Thai /n/, and the final 
/d, J, tf, dz, 8/ may be substituted by the Thai /t/. English final 
consonant clusters were reduced to a single final consonant as 
in /-kt, -ns, -st, -pt, -lk, -lm, -ft, -lv, -tf, -kst/ which respectively 
became /-k, -n, -t, -p, -n, -m, -p, -w, -t, -k/. The data also showed 
that in some cases, there were new final consonants introduced 
into Thai, such as /s, f, ch/. 

Moreover, there were also innovations of older loanwords 
through the emergence of new loanwords which better 
resembled the original English words. As Thai is a tonal language, 
English loanwords were pronounced by Thai speakers using 
particular tones in the Thai tonal system. When the words were 
borrowed into Thai through writing, Nacaskul claimed that their 
pronunciation would follow Thai orthographic rules, which 
resulted in middle, high, and low tones. When the words were 
borrowed through speaking, they were often assigned falling 
and high tones. The falling tone was said to be assigned to the 
last syllable of disyllabic and polysyllabic words, particularly if 


it was an open syllable or ended with a semi-vowel or a nasal. 
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The high tone was assigned to closed syllables which ended by 
a stop. Nacaskul also posited that there was a lack of conformity 
between the pronunciation of English loanwords and their 
written forms. The high tone was said as the most frequently 
assigned tone to English loanwords, while the rising tone was 
the least assigned one. 

Kenstowich & Suchato (2006) in their paper discussed 
the adaptation of English loanwords into Thai. Those words 
were collected from a corpus. There were four main focuses of 
the study: the context-free adaptation of English consonants 
which lack direct counterparts in Thai phonemic system; the 
accommodation of English voiced/voiceless sounds in numerous 
contexts; the repair strategies employed to accommodate the 
loanwords to Thai CVC syllables; and the tonal assignments to 
English loanwords. 

The first finding of their paper suggested that auditory 
resemblance played a more significant rules, rather than 
adjacency in articulators’ positions or shared natural classes, 
in the adaptation of some sounds like /v/ > /w/ and /J/ > / 
ch/. On the contrary, articulatory positions seemed to play more 
significant role than auditory similarities in the adaptation of 
interdentals to dentals. Kenstowich speculated that it might 
be influenced by visual information which possibly became a 
more prominent input than auditory information. The second 
finding discussed the adaptation of English voiced/voiceless 
stops to Thai aspirated/unaspirated, voiced/voiceless series. 
The English voiceless stops in the word-initial position which 


were adapted to aspirate category indicated that there was an 
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effort from Thais to match with the English surface phonetics. 
However, there seemed to be some accommodation suppressing 
the surface phonetics which was indicated by some overlooked 
details such as the change of the English partially voiced initial 
stops [b] and [d] into Thai fully voiced initial stops. Kenstowich 
believed that the cases where differences in phonetic aspects 
were more stable and noticeable in the source language came to 
be the standard for normalization. 

The next section of the paper analyzed the adaptation 
English loanwords into the native grammar in the view of the 
Optimality Theory Output-Output correspondence constraints. 
It scrutinized the adaptation to the Thai prosodic structure 
where citation form’s final syllable was required to be a heavy 
syllable as it bore a major stress. Truncation came to be the 
suitable repair strategy rather than epenthesis according to 
constraint agreement and avoidance of weak vowels’ eminence. 
Moreover, vowel lengthening, as opposed to glottalization, was 
found to be a novel repair strategy in the native grammar. 

The last finding was mainly abouttonalassignments to English 
loanwords in Thai. Based on the data of the research, there was 
no direct correspondence between English FO contours and Thai 
tonal systems. Mostly there were two default rules for assigning 
tones to English loanwords: syllables ending with an obstruent 
take the high tone, while syllables ending with a sonorant take 
the mid tone. The latter rule was said to be sensitive to a covert 
obstruent which was not recognized in the loanwords. 

Rungruang (2008) examined the phonological adaptation of 


English loanwords in Thai by concentrating on the modification 
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of consonants from the Optimality Theory’s point of view. This 
study mainly focused on how English loanwords were adapted 
into the Thai phonological system through OT grammars, 
and the mechanisms of adaptation which incorporated two 
conflicting constraints: markedness and faithfulness. The data 
were gathered from standard dictionaries and most analysis 
was done ina context-free milieu. This study paid close attention 
to consonant behaviors in different environments, namely 
onset cluster simplification, coda cluster simplification, medial 
consonants, laryngeal features, and liquid alternations, therefore 
vowels and tones were excluded from the analysis. 

The findings of the study showed that not all English sounds, 
especially consonants, existed in Thai and thus Thais substituted 
those unlicensed consonants with either auditory resembling 
segments or shared natural class segments. For example, the 
sound /v/ in English was replaced by [w] because of their 
auditory similarity, and the English /g/ was replaced by [k] due 
to their shared place of articulation. Vowel insertion was also 
found in the English onset cluster /sk/, as in /skzen/ (scan) > 
[sakeen]. On the other hand, Thai retained consonant clusters 
which fit the Thai phonotactics, suchas /gruup/ (group) > [krup]. 
In coda positions, English consonant clusters must be simplified. 
Moreover, Rungruang also found that not all adaptation followed 
the Thai phonology. For instance, the onset clusters [br], [dr], 
[fr], [bl], [fl] previously did not exist but were then introduced 
into the Thai phonotactic system. The English postvocalic lateral 
/\/ was replaced by the nasal [n], glide [w], or even deleted, 
while the postvocalic [r] was replaced by [w]. The study also 
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revealed that English ambisyllabic consonants were geminated 
in Thai, as in /tents/ (tennis) > [t"enn{t]. To sum up, in the case 
of impermissible segments in English loanwords, Thai has 
several methods of adaptation: segmental substitution, deletion, 
insertion, and fusion. The choice of adaptation strategies was 
influenced by constraints. Rungruang gave a brief example 
by stating that when segmental deletion happened, MAX-IO 
(segments in the input must have corresponding segments in 
the output) was in the lowest rank. On the other hand, when 
segmental replacement occurred, IDENT-IO (segments must 
have the same features in both input and output) was the lowest 
ranked constraint. Besides, some methods of adaptation tended 
to occur in specific environments. Segmental replacement was 
found in both onset and coda positions. Segmental deletion was 
only employed in simple coda with liquids. Vowel insertion took 
place only in onset clusters, namely [tw] and [sk]. The study 
also showed that constraint ranking can change over time, and 
it was affected by the accessibility of English which may cause 
constraint re-ranking. Multiple optimal outputs were found in 
the case when spoken forms were included under consideration, 
such as /k"riim/ (cream) which had three spoken form 
variations: [k"riim], [k"liim], and [k"iim]. 

Lohakart (2009) scrutinized the categories of English 
loanwords taken from three Thai historical novels: Si Phaendin 
(The Four Reigns), Khang Lang Phap (Behind the Painting) 
and Man Manut. The steps of the research methodology were 
collecting loanwords, writing down and classifying, sampling 


and analyzing. From 146 units of loanwords found in the 
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study, there were four types of English loanwords: loanwords/ 
transliteration (66.43%), loan blend (26.02%), loan shift 
(6.16%), and loan translation (1.36%). Most of the loanwords 
(transliteration) found were proper nouns and names. Those 
words were borrowed into Thai with very little or no change. 
Loan blend was a combination between loanwords and Thai 
words. Lohakart stated that Thais used loan blend to emphasize 
the meanings of English loanwords and make those words 
more understandable. Loan shift, according to Lohakart, was 
those words which changed or were extended from the English 
words. Loan translation was the words created through literal 
translation of English words. He proposed four main reasons 
of English borrowing in Thai, namely: needs, convenience, 
simplicity, and prestige. 

In addition to those previous works, some other studies also 
give insightful contributions to theories of loanwords in Thai. 
The topics that they covered are: English loanwords in the reign 
of King Rama III (Udomwong, 1978); English loanwords in Thai 
newspapers (Raksaphet, 1991); the effect of English loanwords 
on the pronunciation of Thai (Panlay, 1997); English loanwords 
in Thai newspapers (Sujaduk, 2005); and English loanwords in 
Thai movies (Wongsukum, 2005). 
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CHAPTER V 


ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN INDONESIAN & THAI: 
PHONOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


A. Phonological Adaptation 

The English, Indonesian and Thai phonological systems are 
distinct from each other. They contribute significantly to several 
similarities and differences in the phonological adaptation 
between English loanwords in Indonesian and those in Thai. 
The varieties of donor language from which the words come, 
in this case British, American, or other varieties of English, also 
result in the different forms of English loanwords in Indonesian 


and Thai. Here are some examples taken from the data of this 


research: 
Table 5.1 
British vs. American Borrowing 

English Indonesian Thai 

concrete 
/‘koy.kri:t/ (BRIT) | /koy.krit/ (BRIT) | /kho:n.kri:t/ or 
/‘kan.krit/ (AME) /kho:n.ki:t/ (AME) 

gear 

/g1a'/ (BRIT) /gir/ (AME) /kia/ (BRIT) 
/gtr/ (AME) 

nuclear 
/‘nju:.klior/ (BRIT) | /nu.klir/ (AME) /niw.khlia/ (BRIT) 
/‘nu:.kli:.a-/ (AME) 


73 


The pronunciation difference found in the first example is 
the codas /1/ of the British /‘kon.kri:t/ and /n/ of the American 
/‘kan.krit/. In Thai, the loanword retains the American 
sound, while in Indonesian, it preserves the British one. In 
the second and third examples, Thai seems to borrow words 
from the British English, whereas Indonesian tends to imitate 
the American ones. The word gear is pronounced with the 
diphthong /1a/ in the British /gia"/, which was adapted into /ia/ 
in the Thai /kia/. In the American English, it is pronounced with 
the monophthong /1/ as in /gir/, which was later adapted into 
/i/ as in the Indonesian /gir/. The word nuclear is pronounced 
as /‘nju:.kliar/ by the British and /‘nu:.kli:.a-/ by the Americans. 
The British /nju/ in /‘nju:.kliar/ was borrowed into the Thai / 
niw/ in /niw.khlia/, where the semivowel consonant /j/ was 
adapted into the vowel /i/ and the vowel /u/ was adapted into 
the semivowel consonant /w/. On the other hand, the American 
/nu/ in /‘nu:.kli:.a/ retains its form in the Indonesian /nu.klir/. 

Phonological adaptation can be grouped into two main 
categories, namely consonant adaptation and vowel adaptation. 


They are further elaborated in the next two sections. 


B. Consonant Adaptation 
Based on the data collected in this research, the consonants 
can take place in the following five types of environments: 
single onsets, single codas, onset clusters, coda clusters, and 


intervocalic consonants. 


1. Single Onset Adaptation 
Single onsets of English loanwords in both Thai and 


Indonesian can be classified into two types: native and 
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foreign. Single native onsets are those that can be found in 
the phonological systems of the borrowing languages, while 
single foreign onsets are those that exist only in English, the 
donor language. 

Single onsets that have equivalent sounds in the 
borrowing languages tend to retain their forms. In this case, 
those single onsets do not change phonologically when 
borrowed into Thai or Indonesian, because they are perceived 
to be native sounds in those languages (they are allowed in 
the phonological systems of the borrowing languages). The 
single English onsets that do not change phonologically in 
both Thai and Indonesian are: /b/, /d/, /f/, /s/, /m/, /n/, 
/h/, /1/, and /w/. The examples are provided in Table 5.2: 


Table 5.2 
Single English Onsets with Equivalent Sounds in both Thai and Indonesian 


/b/ /b/ /b/ 
/ba:'/ bar /ba:/ /bar/ 
/bed.min.tan/badminton | /bé:t.min.tan/ /bat.min.ton/ 
/bets.bo:1/ baseball /bé:t.bon/ or /bé:s.bon/ | /bis.bol/ 


/d/ /d/ 


/di.'zain/design /di:.sa:j/ 
/‘dovu.nat/donut /do:.nat/ 
/‘movu.dam/modem /mo:.dem/ 
/f/ /f/ 
/fail/file /fa:j/ 
/film/film /fi:m/ 
/‘f3:.n1.tfe' /furniture /fa:.nicd: / 
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English Thai Indonesian 
/s/ /s/ /s/ 
/su:p/ soup /sup/ /sup/ 
/‘sov.da/ soda /so:.da:/ /so.da/ 
/‘ok.s1.d3an/ oxygen /to:k.sicén/ /toksi.gen/ 
/m/ 
/‘mi:tin/ meeting 
/maus/ mouse 
/si.ment/ cement 
/n/ 
/‘mk.1/ nickel 
/‘nout.buk/ notebook 
/‘bou.nas/ bonus 
/h/ /h/ /h/ 
/hou.'tel/ hotel /ho:.ten/ /ho.tel/ 
/hat.dra.dzan/ hydrogen | /haj.dro:.cén/ /hi.dro.gen/ 
/‘el.ka.hvl/ alcohol /tew.ko:.ho:/ /talkohol/ 
// // 
/‘lup.stik/ lipstick /lip.stik/ or /lip.satik/ 
/‘lok.a"/ locker /15k.ksd:/ 
/Nata.'1mn/ violin /waj.to:.lin/ 
/w/ 
/wig/ wig 
/web/ web 


/‘wis.ki/ whiskey 


In the case of single English onsets /p/, /t/, and /k/ (or 
more precisely [p"], [t"], and [k"]), Thai and Indonesian ways 
of adaptation differ in terms of aspiration. In Thai, aspiration 
is one of its contrastive features. Yet in the adaptation of 
English onsets, Thai aspiration is unpredictable. Single 


English onsets [p"], [t"], and [k"] therefore can be either 
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aspirated (/ph/, /th/, /kh/) or deaspirated (/p/, /t/, /k/) 
when borrowed into Thai. In Indonesian, aspiration is not 
a contrastive feature. Indonesian consonants are basically 
unaspirated and therefore single English onsets [p*], [t"], 
and [k"] are deaspirated (/p/, /t/, /K/) when borrowed into 
Indonesian. The table below exemplifies the differences 
between Thai and Indonesian adaptation of single aspirated 


onsets in English loanwords. 


Table 5.3 
English Aspirated Onset Adaptation 


English 


[p"] deaspiration 
[‘p®ud.1n] pudding 


[p"aund] pound 


/po:n/ 


[t*] /th/ deaspiration 
[t*izm] team /thi:m/ i 
[tan] ton 


deaspiration 
/tan/ 


[k*] deaspiration 


/kKal.ku.lus/ 


/kartun/ 


In addition to the single English onsets with equivalent 
sounds in both Thai and Indonesian which have been 


listed earlier, there are also those which are foreign to the 
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phonological systems of the borrowing languages. Single 
English onsets that do not exist in Thai and Indonesian are 
usually adapted through alterations. They are replaced with 
resembling onsets in the borrowing languages. In the table 
below are some examples of alterations of single English 
onsets that cannot be found in the phonological systems of 
Thai and Indonesian, and the types of phonological changes 


underlying them. 


Table 5.4 
Single English Onsets with No Equivalent Sound in both Thai and 
Indonesian 


/g/ devoicing /g/* 
/gen/ gang | /kén/ /gen/ 


/‘slov.gan/ /slo.gan/ 
slogan 
/8/ /th/ strengthening/ /t/ strengthening/ 


fortition fortition 
/‘Parroid/ | /thaj.ro:j/ /tiroit/ 


thyroid 
/v/ /w/ lenition: approxi- /f/ devoicing 
mation 
/tiz'vir/ TV | /thi:.wi:/ /tifi/ 


/‘vit.a.min/ | /wita:. /fita.min/ 


vitamin min/ 
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/z/ /s/ devoicing /s/ devoicing 


/di.'zain/ /di:.sa:j/ /di.sain/ 
design 
/si:.nd:n/ /senon/ 
'Ze.namn, 
/ / /sik.sék/ 
xenon 
/‘zig.zeg/ 
zigzag 


/z/ 
/zik.zak/ 


/§/ /ch/ strengthening/ /sj/ clustering 


fortition 
/fok/ shock | /ch3k/ /sjok/ 


/‘Sop.1y/ /ch3p.pin/ /sjo.pin/ 
shopping 


/tf/ /ch/ strengthening/ strengthening/ 


fortition fortition 
/tfek/ /chék/ 


check 
/cha:.ri:/ 


/‘tferi/ or /cha:. 
cherry It:/ 


/‘fa:.nitfa"/ 
furniture 


/t/ strengthening/ 


; fortition 
/furni.tur/ 


/c/ strengthening/ 
fortition 


/fa:.ni.cd:/ 
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/d3/ /c/ strengthening/ /3/ strengthening/ 


- ; fortition ; fortition 
/‘di:.,d3e1/ | /di:.ce:/ /dize/ 
DJ 

/cék.két/ /ja.ket/ 

/‘d3cek.it/ : 
Jacket py 
/d3i:nz/ /yeli/ 
Jeans 
/‘dzel.i/ 
jelly 


lenition: approxi- 
mation 


[4] strengthening/ /r/ strengthening/ 


fortition fortition 
/‘klo:.aimn/ /klo.rin/ 


chlorine 


/rim/ 


/aizm/ ream | /ri:m/ 
Note: *Exception: onset with equivalent sound 


As can be seen in the examples above, in both Thai and 
Indonesian the single nonnative onsets are altered based on 
either shared places-and-manners of articulation (/g/>/k/, 
/v/>/f/, /z/>/s/) or auditory similarities (/v/>/w/, /0/>/ 
th, t/, /f/>/ch, sj/, /t{/>/ch, c/, /d3/>/c, j, /). However, there 
are few exceptions in Indonesian. The voiced velar plosive 
onset /g/ does not change when borrowed into Indonesian, 
since this consonant is one of the native sounds in the 
phonological system of this language. The English voiced 
alveolar fricative /z/, which was once nonnative to the 


Indonesian phonological inventory, retains its features in the 
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Indonesian /zik.zak/ zigzag probably because this onset has 
gained acceptance in the speech of the speakers. The English 
/t{/ in /‘f3:.n1.tfa"/ furniture is adapted into the Indonesian 
/t/, as in /furni.tur/ furnitur, probably because Indonesian 
people perceived the letter t as the English sound /t/, like in 
/tur/ tour. This adaptation of /t{/>/t/ in Indonesian might 
indicate that the loanword was possibly borrowed through 
written means instead of oral communication. 

Table 5.4 also shows that English, Thai, and Indonesian 
have different types of the onset /r/. In English, the onset /r/ 
is actually an alveolar approximant [.]. On the other hand, in 
both Thai and Indonesian it is in the form of an alveolar trill 
[r]. The difference between those in Thai and Indonesian is 
that the Indonesian onset [r] is always clearly pronounced, 
while the Thai [r] can be either pronounced or replaced by 
the lateral approximant [I], especially in informal speech. For 
instance, the English [1i:m] ream is adapted into either [ri:m] 
or [li:m] in Thai, and into [rim] in Indonesian. 

Besides alterations, English loanwords in Thai and 
Indonesian are adapted through the addition of theglottal 
stop /?t/ syllable-initially, in the onset positions. This process 


is categorized as prothesis. 
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Table 5.5 
Prothesis of the Glottal Stop /?/ 


English 


#V #?V #?V 
/a'kaunt/ account /té:k.khaw/ /ta.kun/ 
/el.ka,hvl/ alcohol /tew.ko:.ho:/ /tal.ko.hol/ 
/‘en.tibod.i/ antibody | /?e:n.ti.bo:.dt:/ /tan.ti.bo.di/ 
/,el,ti:em/ ATM /te:.thi:.?em/ /ta.te.?em/ 


/‘iz:merl/ email /ti::me:w/ /ti.mel/ 
/‘In.trou/ intro /tin.thro:/ /tin.tro/ 
/'D.pa.rei.ta"/ operator | /?o:.pa:.re:.ts:/ /t0.pa.ra.tor/ 


/‘ok.st.dzan/ oxygen /to:k.si.cén/ /tok.si.gen/ 
/‘pik.ap/ pick-up /pik.?ap/ /pik.?ap/ 


As exemplified in the table above, in both Thai and 
Indonesian the glottal stop /?/ is added before a vowel, as a 
single onset of a syllable, when there is no other consonant 


preceding it. 


2. Single Coda Adaptation 


In addition to the single onsets scrutinized beforehand, 
the single codas of English loanwords in Thai and Indonesian 
also undergo several forms of phonological adaptation that 
demand further attention. There are some single codas 
existing in both the donor and borrowing languages, which do 
not change phonologically in their loan forms, and there are 
some others specific to only English, which trigger adaptation 
as they are transferred into Thai and/or Indonesian. 

In the first group are the single English codas that 
are allowed in the phonological inventories of Thai and 


Indonesian because both of these languages possess 
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sounds that are equivalent to them. These final consonants 
usually retain their phonological forms and do not differ 
significantly to the English counterparts. Based on the data 
of this research, these sounds are: /m/, /n/, and /n/. Table 
5.6 provides some examples of English loanwords containing 


the aforementioned single codas: 


Table 5.6 
Single English Codas with Equivalent Sounds in both Thai and 
Indonesian 
English Thai Indonesian 
/m/ /m/ /m/ 
/germ/ game /ke:m/ /gem/ 
/kam'pju:.te'/ computer /khom.phiw.ta:/ | /kom.pu.ter/ 
/ el.jo'min.i.em/ aluminium | /2alu:.mi:.niam/_| /2a.lu.mi.nium/ 
/n/ /n/ /n/ 
/tan/ ton /tan/ /ton/ 
/‘In.trou/ intro /2in.thro:/ /2in.tro/ 
/kou'kemn/ cocaine /kho:.khe:n/ /ko.kain/ 
/y/ /y/ /y/ 
/geen/ gang /kén/ /gen/ 
/‘bou.lm/ bowling /bo:.lin/ /bo.lin/ 
/‘pod.mn/ pudding /phut.din/ /pu.din/ 


Single English codas that do not exist in Thai and 
Indonesian usually undergo adaptation. Those changes can 
be classified into two types: alterations (/b/>/p/, /d/>/t/, 
/8/>/k/, /s/>/t/, /S/>/t/, N/>/s/, [\/>/n, w/, [a]>/r/) and 
deletion (/r/>@). In Table 5.7 below are some examples of 


the single coda adaptation found in the data. 
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Table 5.7 
Single English Codas with No Equivalent Sound in both Thai and 
Indonesian 

/b/ final-devoicing final-devoicing 
/klab/ club 
/web/ web 
/‘web.sait/ 
website 

final-devoicing final-devoicing 


badminton 
/,daun'loud/ 
download 


final-devoicing final-devoicing 


strengthening/ 
fortition 


nasalization /V/ 
/bis.bol/ 
/man.ti?.mi:. /mul.time. 
dia/ dia/ 
di.a/ multime- /kal.ku.lus/ 
dia /ti.mel/ 
/‘keel.kju.las/ 
calculus 


/‘i::metl/ email 
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/w/ lenition: ]-vocal- 
/khe:w.khu:. | ization 


/r/ or [a] deletion: apocope strengthening/ 
/ba:'/ bar /ba:/ fortition 
/‘foul.da"/ /flo:.da:/ or / 
folder fo:n.da:/ 

/kem'pju:.te"/ | /khom.phiw. 


computer td:/ 


In the adaptation of the single codas above, there are 
some changes that are specific to Thai and do not occur in 
Indonesian, namely: /s/>/t/, /f/>/t/, /l/>/n, w/, /r/> @. 
On the other hand, the alterations of single codas /{/>/s/ 
and [1]>/r/ are found to be specific to only Indonesian. All 
of those phenomena might occur because the syllable-final 
consonants /s/, /l/ and /r/ are not allowed in Thai but in 
Indonesian. Moreover, the English alveolar /s/ and post- 
alveolar /{/ seem to be perceived as identical sounds by both 
Thais and Indonesians. It can be indicated by the fact that the 
two sounds are adapted into one sound in both languages: 
/s,f/>/t/ in Thai and /s, {/>/s/ in Indonesian. 

However, in Thai it is not always the case with the coda 
/s/. Even though the coda /s/ is basically not permissible 
in the phonological system of this language, some native 
speakers, particularly those who also speak English, do 
sometimes pronounce this consonant when speaking Thai. 
Often it is used as an alternative to the coda /t/ in English 
loanwords. Some examples of the loanwords that can be 


pronounced with the coda [s] in Thai are: 
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English Coda /s/ > Thai Coda [s] 
/bos/ boss > [bd:s] 
/‘bers.bo:1/ baseball > [bé:s.bon] 
/‘plees.tar/ plaster >  [phla:s.td:] or [pha:s.td:] 
sy 


/'plees.ttk/ plastic [phla:s.tik] or [pha:s.tik] 


The single coda adaptation of English loanwords that 
occurs in both Thai and Indonesian is devoicing. It is the 
process where voiced consonants become voiceless. Some 
examples of coda devoicing of English loanwords that can 
be found in both Thai and Indonesian are: /b, d, g/ (voiced) 
> /p, t, k/ (voiceless). Unlike those in English, the final 
stop consonants /p, t, k/ in both Thai and Indonesian have 
no audible release, which are more precisely written as 
[p, t, k]. Consequently, final English released stops tend to 
change to unreleased ones when borrowed into both Thai 
and Indonesian. Some final released consonants in English 
that become unreleased in both Thai and Indonesian are 


exemplified in Table 5.8. 


Table 5.8 
Final Released Stop Adaptation 


/p/ released> /p/ released> 
/su:p/ soup unreleased | [sup] unreleased 
/‘ptk.ap/ pick-up [pik.?ap] 

/t/ /t/ released> /t/ released> 


/dzet/ jet [cét] unreleased | [jet] unreleased 
/'t{oklat/ chocolate | [chdk.ko:.1ét] [cok.lat] 

/k/ /k/ released> k released> 
/tfek/ check [chék] unreleased unreleased 
/‘klees.1k/ classic [khla:t.sik] 
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In informal Indonesian, the coda /k/ is often replaced 
with the glottal stop [?]. It is due to the fact that in this 
language [?] is an allophone of /k/ in the syllable coda. The 
use of the glottal stop [?] as an alternate pronunciation of the 
single coda /k/ is not found in Thai. Some examples of this 


case are the Indonesian words for shock, plastic, acrylic, and 


cocktail. 
English Coda /k/ > Indonesian Coda [k] or [?] 
/fok/ shock > [sjok] or [sjo?] 


/‘plees.tik/ plastic — > [plas.tik] or [plas.ti?] 
/9' kril.1k/ acrylic > [?a.kri.lik] or [?a.kri.li?] 
/‘kok.terl/ cocktail = [kok.tail] or [ko?.tail] 


. Onset Cluster Adaptation 
Onset clusters are groups of syllable-initial consonants 


that have no intervening vowel. The adaptation of onset 
clusters, especially the first consonants, tends to have 
similar rules to the single onsets. If the onset clusters are 
permissible in Thai and Indonesian phonological systems, 
they are likely to retain their forms. Some of the clusters 
that do not undergo phonological adaptation are: /dr/, /fr/, 
and /fl/ in Thai, and /dr/, /gr/, /fr/, and /fl/ in Indonesian. 
However, as noted before, the English second consonant /r/ 
in those onset clusters is more precisely in the form of an 
alveolar approximant [1]. In both Thai and Indonesian, it gets 


stronger into an alveolar trill [r]. 
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Table 5.9 
English Onset Clusters with Equivalent Sounds in Thai and 


Indonesian 


English 


/‘hat.dra.dzan/ hydrogen | /haj.dro:.cén/ | /hi.dro.gen/ 
/‘provu.greem/ program /pro:.kre:m/ | /pro.gram/ 
/fr/ /fr/ 


/fr/ 
/fri:/ free /fri:/ /fri/ 
/fl/ /fl/ /fl/ 
/flze{/ flash /flét/ /fles/ 


Note: *Exception: first consonant devoicing 


Regarding the English onset cluster /gr/, in Thai it is 
adapted into /kr/, in which the voiced-velar-plosive first 
consonant /g/ is devoiced into the voiceless-velar-plosive 
/k/. Unlike its counterpart in Indonesian, which does not 
change phonologically, the first consonant of this cluster is 
devoiced due to the phonological inventory of Thai that does 
not include this consonant. 

In English, some onset clusters are composed of aspirated 
stops (/p"/, /t"/, /k"/) followed by liquids (/r/, /I/). The 
aspiration takes the form of making the liquids voiceless. 
Similar to the adaptation of the single onsets, the first 
aspirated consonants of English onset clusters can either 
stay aspirated (/ph/, /th/, /kh/) or become deaspirated 
(/p/, /t/, /K/) in Thai. In Indonesian, those onset clusters’ 
first consonants are adapted into the unaspirated stops (/p/, 
/t/, /K/) only. The examples in Table 17 illustrates how the 
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English onset clusters /p"l/, /p"r/, /t*r/, /k*r/, and /k*l/ are 


adapted into Thai and Indonesian. 


Table 5.10 
English Onset Clusters’ First Aspirated Consonant Adaptation 


English 


/p'l/ /phl/ /pl/ deaspiration 
/‘ples.tik/ plastic __ | /phla:s.tik/ /plas.tik/ 


/p*r/ /pr/ deaspiration /pr/ deaspiration 
/‘provu.greem/ pro- | /pro:.kre:m/ a /pro.gram/ | 
gram 

/tr/ /thr/ /tr/ deaspiration 
/‘In.trou/ intro /tin.thro:/ /?tin.tro/ 

/‘spek.tram/ spec- /spek.trum/ 
trum 


/tr/ deaspiration 
/sapék.tram/ 


/k*r/ /khr/ /kr/ deaspiration 
/‘kred.t/ credit /kKhre:.dit/ /kre.dit/ 
/‘kon.kri:t/ or / /kon.krit/ 
‘kan.krit/ concrete 
pry | 

/kho:n.kri:t/ 

yt Loy” EL 
/klab/ club /khlap/ /Klup/ 


In the informal Thai speech, the onset clusters’ second 


consonant /r/ can be alternatively substituted by the alveolar 
lateral approximant [I], but not the vice versa. This change is 
only specific to Thai and is not present in Indonesian. Below 
are some examples of the use of [l] as an alternate substitute 
replacing /r/ in the second consonant positions of Thai onset 


clusters. 
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English Onset > Thai Onset Clusters’ 


Clusters’ Second Second Consonant [r] or [I] 


Consonant /r/ 


/a‘krtlak/ acrylic => [?a.khri.lik] or [?a.khli-lik] 
/kri:m/ cream > [khri:m] or [khli:m] 
/fri:/ free > = [fri:] or [fli:] 


In addition to the use of [I] replacing /r/ which has been 
stated above, in the informal Thai speech both the onset 
clusters’ second consonants /r/ and /1/ can be unpronounced 
as well. The phenomenon might occur due to the fact that 
omitting the second consonants /r/ and /1/ makes the onsets 
relatively easier to pronounce. This deletion however is 


also specific to Thai and does not exist in Indonesian. Some 


examples of this case are listed as follows: 


English Onset > 
Clusters’ Second 
Consonants /r/ and /I/ 
/fri:/ free 

/kri:m/ cream 
/‘spek.tram/ spectrum 


/‘pla:.sta'/ plaster 


VVUVVY 


/'ples.tik/ plastic 


As both Thai and Indonesian do not allow the palatal 
approximant /j/ to be positioned in the second place in 
the onset clusters, when it presents in English, it is usually 


either deleted or vowelized. Therefore, there is phonological 


Thai Onset Clusters’ Second 
Consonants /r/ and /I/ or [O] 
(deleted /r/ and /I/) 

fri:] or [fi:] 

khri:m] or [khi:m] 


[ 
[ 
[sapék.tram] or [sapék.tam] 
[phla:s.t3:] or [pha:s.ta:] 

[ 


phla:s.tik] or [pha:s.tik] 


adaptation from onset clusters into single onsets. 
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Table 5.11 
Onset Clusters’ Second Consonant /j/ Adaptation 


English 


j-deletion /k/ j-deletion 
/‘keel.kju.las/ | /khe:w.khu:. /kal.Ku.lus/ 


j-vocalization /p/ j-deletion 


/kam'pju:.ta'/ | /khom.phiw. /kom.pu.tar/ 


/ti/ j-vocalization /t/ j-deletion 
/tiw.ts:/ /tu.tor/ 


The abovementioned examples indicate that in 


Indonesian, the onset cluster Cj is simply adapted into C (CjV 
> CV, where normally V = u): /kju, pju, tju/ > /ku, pu, tu/. In 
Thai there are two possible types of adaptation to these onset 
clusters. The first one is like that in Indonesian, in which 
Cj is adapted into C without any significant change in the 
subsequent vowel, for instance, /kju/ > /khu:/. Though there 
ensues lengthening from /u/ to /u:/, but it is not counted 
as a Significant change as the position of the tongue remains 
relatively the same when producing both vowels. The other 
one is the vocalization of /j/ into the high unrounded vowel 
/i/. In this second case, the subsequent high rounded vowel 
/u:/ is consonantalized into the bilabial approximant /w/. 


The adaptation can be illustrated like so: 
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/j/ > fil 


(palatal approximant (high unrounded 
consonant) vowel) 
+ >? + 
/a:/ /w/ 
(high rounded vowel) (bilabial approximant 
consonant) 


The last sort of onset cluster adaptation to be discussed 
here is vowel insertion (anaptyxis). In accordance with 
the research data, onset cluster anaptyxis is found to be 
peculiar to the English loanwords in Thai and not to those 
in Indonesian. It is the insertion of the Thai vowel /a/ which 
normally occurs between sC onset clusters, such as /sp/, / 
st/, /sl/, and /sk/. In contrast, the Indonesian onset clusters 
tend to maintain the sC structures like those in English. Table 
5.12 exemplifies the adaptation of English sC onset clusters 


in Thai and Indonesian 


Table 5.12 
English ‘sC’ Onset Cluster Adaptation 
English Thai Process _| Indonesian | Process 
/sp/ /sa-p/ anaptyxis /sp/ - 
/‘spon.so'/ sponsor | /sapo:n.sd:/ /spon.sor/ 
/st/ /sa-t/ anaptyxis /st/ - 
/'sttk.o'/ sticker /satik.ka:/ /sti.kar/ 
/sV/ /sa-1/ anaptyxis /sV/ - 
/‘slov.gan/ slogan _| /salo:.ke:n/ /slo.gan/ 
/sk/ /sa-k/ anaptyxis /sk/ - 
/skeen/ scan /sake:n/ /sken/ 
/skr/ /sa-khr/ | anaptyxis /sky/ - 
/skript/ script /sakhrip/ /skrip/ 
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4. Coda Cluster Adaptation 
Coda clusters are groups of syllable-final consonants 


which do not have an intervening vowel. Most coda clusters 
of the English loanwords are adapted into both Thai and 
Indonesian by retaining their first consonants and deleting 
the rest (the second consonants). Table 5.13 provides some 
examples of coda cluster adaptation in the two languages by 
which the clusters’ second consonants are deleted. Those 
omitted second consonants are: /t/, /d/, /k/, and /z/. 


Table 5.13 
Coda Cluster Adaptation Which Retains the Clusters’ First Consonants 


English Thai Process Indonesian Process 

/pt/ /p/ t-deletion /p/ t-deletion 
/skript/ script /sakhrip/ /skrip/ 

/ft/ /p/ or /f/ /f/ 
/Ixft/ lift /lip/ or /lif/ /lif/ 

/nt/ /n/ /n/ 
/st'ment/ cement /si:.men/ /so.men/ 

/nd/ /n/ d-deletion /n/ d-deletion 
/paond/ pound /po:n/ /pon/ 

/sk/ /t/ or /s/ k-deletion /s/ k-deletion 
/disk/ disk /dit/ or /dis/ /dis/ 

/yk/ /y/ /y/ 
/layk/ link /liny/ /liny/ 

/nz/ /n/ z-deletion /n/ z-deletion 
/d3i:nz/ jeans /jimn/ /yin/ 


Most of the data in the table indicate that the permitted 
codas are likely to be retained, while the impermissible ones 
tend to be deleted. For instance, the coda /z/ is not allowed in 
the phonological systems of Thai and Indonesian, therefore 
the English /dzi:inz/ jeans is adapted into /ji:n/ in Thai 
and /}in/ in Indonesian, where the permissible coda /n/ is 


preserved. However, the permissibility of final consonants 
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in the borrowing languages seems not to be the only factor 
contributing to this type of adaptation. In the case of the Thai 
word for /voult/ volt, the impermissible coda /1/ is preserved 
by further being adapted into /w/ or /n/, as in /w6:w/ or 
/wo:n/, instead of preserving the more permissible final 
consonant /t/, as can be seen in Table 5.13. 

Besides the coda clusters’ first consonant retention, there 
is also the case where the coda cluster adaptation occurs by 


preserving the second consonants, as shown by Table 5.13. 


Table 5.14 
Coda Cluster Adaptation Which Retains the Clusters’ Second Consonants 
English Thai Process _| Indonesian Process 

/rt/ /t/ r-deletion /rt/ - 
/sa'po:rt/ support /sap.phs:t/ /su.port/ 

/im/ /m/ 1-deletion /am/ vowel insertion: 
/film/ film /fizm/ /filam/ /9/ anaptyxis 

/Mf/ /p/ or /f/ Neat/ 
/gvlf/ golf /k5p/ or /k5f/ /golaf/ 


In the examples above, coda clusters’ second consonants 
tend to be retained in both Thai and Indonesian when they are 
preceded by the liquid /r/ or /1/. In Thai, the clusters’ second 
consonants are preserved by deleting the first consonant /r/ 
or /1/. Conversely, in Indonesian those second consonants 
are retained by splitting the clusters and adding a vowel. In 
the second and third examples (/film/>/filam/ & /golf/>/ 
golaf/) we can find a pattern of the insertion (anaptyxis) of 
the vowel /a/ between IC coda clusters, such as /Im/ and / 
If/. With reference to the Indonesian borrowing of /sa'po:rt/ 
support > /su.port/, there is an exception where the coda 


cluster /rt/ is largely not subject to any change as it is not 
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simplified to a single coda. It might occur because the word 
has gained acceptance or become popular in Indonesian 
communities. 

Since most of the English loanwords’ coda clusters are 
reduced to single consonants, they are treated similarly 
to single codas. If the single remaining consonants of the 
coda clusters are permissible in the borrowing languages’ 
phonological systems, they are likely to retain their forms. 
If they are illicit, they undergo alterations akin to the single 
coda adaptation. Based on the research data, coda clusters’ 
remaining consonant alterations occur in Thai much more 


often than in Indonesian. 


Table 5.15 
Coda Clusters’ Remaining Consonant Alterations in Thai 


/ft/ fortition: /f/>/p/ 
/\ift/ lift 

/Mf/ 
/golt/ golf | /k5p/ 


/sk/ /t/ fortition: /s/>/t/ 
/disk/ disk | /dit/ 


/\t/ lenition: /1/>/w/ 
/voult/ volt 


nasalization: /1/>/n/ 


Most alterations listed in Table 5.15 take place only in 
Thai. The reason is that most of the single remaining codas 
above are allowed in Indonesian but notin Thai. Therefore, in 
Thai the remaining codas /f/, /s/, and /l/ need to be altered 
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into /p/, /t/, and /w/ or /n/ respectively. 


5. Intervocalic Consonant Adaptation 


In addition to single onsets, single codas, onset clusters, 
and codaclusters explicated above, there is also another group 


called intervocalic or medial consonants. An intervocalic 
consonant is the one situated in the middle of a word, usually 
betwe n vowels, as a link between two adjacent syllables. 
The typical phonological adaptation of the intervocalic 
consonants found in this research is gemination. It is the 
doubling of a single intervocalic consonant which results 
in a sequence of two identical consonants. The data show 
that this phonological changehappens only to the English 
loanwords in Thai but not to those in Indonesian. In the 
following table, we can see the gemination of the English 


intervocalic consonants /k/, /p/, and /n/ in Thai. 


Table 5.16 
Intervocalic Consonant Gemination 
English Thai Process Indonesian | Process 
/k/ /k.k/ gemination /k/ - 
/‘d3eek.1t/ jacket /cék.két/ /Ja.ket/ 
/‘pav.koa'/ poker /po:k.k3:/ /po.kor/ 
/3'kaont/ account /k.kh/ /2a.kun/ 
/2€:k. khaw/ 
/p/ /p.p/ gemination /p/ - 
/‘kop.i/ or /‘ka:.pi/ copy | /kdp.pi:/ /ko.pi/ 
/sa' po:rt/ support /p.ph/ /su.port/ 
/sap.phs:t/ 
/n/ /n.n/ gemination /n/ - 
/‘ten.1s/ tennis /then.nit/ /te.mis/ 
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Rather than become geminated like those in Thai, the 
English intervocalic consonants in Indonesian tend tofunction 
as purely the onsets of the subsequent syllables. As a result 
of that adaptation, the preceding syllables normally have no 
codas since the intervocalic consonants have moved to the 
next syllables. It might indicate the Indonesian preference 
for CV syllable structures rather than VC ones. 

In Thai, gemination might occur due to these three 
following factors: (1) Based on the data of this research, 
Thai syllables have a disposition to begin with onsets and 
end with either long vowels or coda consonants. Therefore, 
intervocalic consonants are often geminated in order to 
function as the codas of their preceding vowels and the onsets 
of their subsequent ones; (2) Some intervocalic consonants 
in English are ambisyllabic, which are shared phonetically by 
two contiguous syllables. For example, /p/ in the word copy 
can be pronounced as a coda of the first syllable, like in / 
‘kop.i/, or as an onset of the second syllable, like in /‘ka:.pi/. 
This unclear syllable separation caused by the intervocalic 
consonant often triggers gemination; (3) The writing of the 
English words sometimes also causes gemination of the 
intervocalic consonants in Thai. Some English words might 
be orthographically written with double consonants but 
phonetically pronounced with single intervocalic consonants. 
For instance, the English account is written with double 
orthographic consonants cc but pronounced with a single 
intervocalic consonant /k"/ as in /a'k®aunt/. So as to mimic 


the orthography of the word, in Thai the /k"/ is geminated 
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into /k.kh/ as in /?é:k.khaw/. Some other words written 
with double orthographic consonants which also undergo 
gemination in Thai are support and tennis. 

As stated in the previous paragraph, for an English 
intervocalic consonant to be geminated in Thai, it also has to 
split into two: a coda of the preceding syllable and an onset 


of the subsequent syllable. The process can be pictured as 


follows: 
Single Gemination: Split: One 
Intervocalic Double Coda & 
Consonant Consonants One Onset 


C > CC 2 C.C 


If the geminated sequences are not allowed in the Thai 
phonology, they will be adapted into homorganic consonant 
sequences. In a homorganic consonant sequence (which 
further splits into a coda and an onset), the coda of the 
preceding syllable shares the same place of articulation as 
the onset of the next syllable. The homorganic-gemination in 
Thai can be exemplified by the adaptation of the intervocalic 
consonants /d/, /s/ and /l/ into /t.d/, /ts/, and /n.l/ 
respectively instead of /d.d/, /s.s/, and /1.1/. 
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Table 5.17 
Intervocalic Consonant Homorganic-Gemination 


/d/ /t.d/ homorganic 
/‘pud.n/ /phut.din/ | gemination 
pudding 
/s/ /ts/ homorganic 
/‘Klees.1k/ /khla:tsik/ | gemination | /kla.sik/ 
classic /po:.té:t. /po.ta.sium/ 


/pa'tees.iiam/ | siam/ 


potassium 

/\/ homorganic 
/‘dola'/or/ | /don.la:/ gemination | /do.lar/ 
‘da:.la-/ dollar | /ken.lon/ /ga.lon/ 
/‘geel.an/ 
gallon 
/‘dzel.i/ jelly 


C. Vowel Adaptation 
Vowels are sounds that normally function as syllable nuclei. 
Based on the research data, the vowels that are analyzed here 
can be divided into three groups: monophthongs, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs. 


1. Monophthong Adaptation 
A monophthong is a single vowel which is produced 


without any changes in articulation. As it is pronounced, the 
articulatory organs’ positions remain the same so that it has 
the same quality from the start to the end. Monophthongs are 
also known as stable vowels, pure vowels, or simple vowels. 

While in English the duration of vowels does not 


necessarily differentiate meanings (English vowels differ 
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primarily based on whether they are tense or lax), in Thai it 
is prominently contrastive. In Indonesian, on the other hand, 
vowel length does not make any changes in word meanings. 
Thus, vowel lengthening and shortening tend to occur only 
in Thai. Table 5.18 below provides some examples of vowel 
length adaptation of English loanwords which is present in 


Thai and absent in Indonesian. 


Table 5.18 
Vowel Length Adaptation 


English 


/e/ / lax > short 
/tfek/ check | /chék/ 
/sel/ cell 
/e:/ lax > long 
/se:w/ (lengthening) 


e/ 
/v/ /9/ lax > short 
/bom/ bomb | /bom/ 
/bos/ boss 
a:/ 


/i:/ i: tense > long i 
/rizm/ ream 
/tek'nizk/ /tek.nik/ 
technique 
as tense > short 
/thék.nik/ | (shortening) 


/u:/ tense > long 
/‘junnit/ unit 
/suxp/ soup 


There are two types of monophthong adaptation of 
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lax > long 
/bs:t/ (lengthening) 


English loanwords which are scrutinized in this research: the 
adaptation of those that can be found and those that cannot 
be found in the phonological systems of Thai and Indonesian. 
Monophthongs that have equivalent sounds in the borrowing 
languages are called native monophthongs, while those 
which do not are called nonnative/foreign monophthongs. 
Thai and Indonesian have relatively similar lists of English 
monophthongs native to them. The English monophthongs 


which are found in both Thai and Indonesian phonological 
systems are: /a/, /i/, /9/, /e/, and /u/. 


Table 5.19 
Native Monophthong Adaptation 


English 


/2a/ /a:/ lax > long 
/par'sent/ /pa:.sen/ (lengthening) | /parsen/ 
percent /15k.kéd:/ /lo.ker/ 
/‘lok.9"/ /tin-tha:.net/ or /tin-ter.net/ 
locker /tin.ta:net/ /kom.pu.tar/ 
/‘in.ta.net/ or | /khom.phiw. 
/in.ternet/ | td:/ 
internet 
/kam'pju:.te"/ 
computer 


/i:/ /i:/ tense > long 


/rizm/ ream _ | /ri:m/ 
/krim/ /khri:m 
cream / or /khli:m/ 
/‘vi:.za/ visa | or /khi:m/ 
/tek'nizk/ /wi:sa:/ 
technique 
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tense > short 
/thék. a (shortening) 


tense > long 
/ mie 
chlorine 


ee or / 
kho:.lin/ 
/sa'po:t/ or /sap.phs:t/ 
/sa'port/ 
support 
/‘bets.bo:1/ 
baseball 
/bé:t.bon/ (shortening) 

/ /e/ lax > short 
/‘ten.1s/ 
tennis 


/then.nit/ 
/?emn.ticén/ 


/‘en.ti.dzen/ 
antigen 
/‘kred.tt/ 
credit 
/‘selju.loid/ 
celluloid 


/ka:'tu:n/ or 
/ka:r'tun/ 
cartoon 


/ka:.tu:n/ 
/ju:.nit/ 


/‘juznit/ unit 
/surp/ soup 
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/ me 


/su.port/ 
/bis.bol/ 


/te.nis/ 
/tan.ti.gen/ 
/kre.dit/ 
/se.lu.loit/ 


/kar.tun/ 
/tu.nit/ 
/sup/ 


The main characteristic of most native monophthongs of 
English loanwords in both Thai and Indonesian is that they 
are inclined to remain relatively unchanged. In Thai, all of 
them are adapted into either long or short monophthongs 
nevertheless. As vowel duration does not affect meanings in 
Indonesian, there is no division of monophthongs between 
the long and short ones when they are borrowed into this 
language. Besides being one of the native monophthongs 
which retains its properties when borrowed into Thai and 
Indonesian, the sound /a/ changes into many different 
vowels as well, and it is the most variously altered one amid 
all the monophthongs borrowed into both languages. The 
alterations of /a/ will be further explained in the last part of 
this section (since most of them are conceivably triggered by 
the writing of the words). 

Along with the native monophthongs mentioned 
previously, there are also those that are nonnative to both 
Thai and Indonesian. As they are borrowed, those nonnative 
monophthongs are normally replaced with the resembling 
vowels in the two languages. Some examples ofthe alterations 
of English monophthongs that do not exist in the borrowing 


languages are listed in the following table. 
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/3:/ 
/‘fa:.n1tfe"/ 
furniture 

/s/ 
/‘dov.nat/ 
donut 
/‘ptk.ap/ pick- 
up 

// 
/‘nik.1/ nickel 
/a'krilak/ 
acrylic 
/di'zain/ design 
/‘vid.i.ou/ video 
/‘dzeek.t/ jacket 
/‘ba:.skit.bo:1/ 
basketball 


Table 5.20 


Nonnative Monophthong Adaptation 


English 


/2:/ 
/fa:.nics:/ 


/a/ 
/do:.nat/ 


/pik.2ap/ 


/i/ 
/nik.kén/ 
/?a.khri.lik/ 
or /?akhlilik/ 


/i:/ 
/di:.sa:j/ 
/wi:.di:.?0:/ 


/e/ 
/cék.két/ 
/ba:t.sakét. 
bon/ 


raising 


/u/ 
/furni.tur/ 


raising 


lowering 


raising 


lowering 


lowering 


/a/ 
/do.nat/ 


/pik.?ap/ 


raising /i/ 
/ni.kal/ 
/?a.krilik/ 
/di.sain/ 


/fi.dio/ 


raising + 
lengthening 


lowering 


/e/ 
/ja-ket/ 
/bas.ket/ 
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/a:/ raising />/ raising 
/‘zen.a:n/ or / /se.non/ 
‘zi.na:n/ xenon 
/ba:'/ bar 
/ka:'tu:n/ or / 
ka:r'tu:n/ car- 
toon 


forward forward 


shifting shifting 


/x/ raising raising 
/fleef/ flash 
/geen/ gang 
/feen/ fan 
/skeen/ scan 
/ cel.ja'min.i.am/ 
aluminium 
/‘Klees.1k/ 
classic 
/ges/ gas 


/e:/ raising + 
/fe:n/ lengthening 
/sake:n/ 


/a/ lowering 
/talu.mini- 
um/ 
/klasik/ 
/gas/ 


/a/ lowering 
/ta.lu:.mi:. 
niam / 
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/o/ 
/bom/ bomb 
/‘hot.dog/ 
hotdog 
/bos/ boss 
/‘on.lain/ online 


/‘D.pa.ret.ta"/ 


operator 


/0/ 
/‘novt.buk/ 
notebook 
/‘pud.m/ pud- 
ding 
/‘keel.kju.las/ 
calculus 
/‘selju.la"/ 
cellular 


/a:/ 
/khla:t.sik/ 
/ka:t/ 

/3/ 
/bom/ 
/hst.d5k/ 


/9:/ 
/b3:t/ or / 
bs:s/ 
/to:n.la:j/ 


/o:/ 
/to:.pa:.re:. 
td:/ 

/u/ 
/no:t.buk/ 
/phut.din / 


lowering + 
lengthening 


raising 


raising + 
lengthening 


raising + 
lengthening 


raising 
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/9/ 
/bom/ 
/hot.dok/ 
/bos/ 
/ton.lain/ 


raising 


raising 


/u/ 
/not.buk/ 
/pudin/ 
/kal.ku.lus/ 
/se.lu.ler/ 


raising 


In line with what exemplified in the table, the nonnative 
monophthongs in English, namely: /3:/, /A/, /1/, /a:/, /#/, 
/o/, and /u/, are altered merely based on their auditory 
similarities into /a/, /a/, /i, e/, /9, a/, /€, a/, /9, o/, and 
/u/ respectively. There are mainly three types of nonnative 
monophthong adaptation in both Thai and Indonesian: 
raising, lowering, and forward shifting. Vowel raising is 
the change of low vowels into mid/high vowels, or mid 
vowels into high vowels, e.g. /1/>/i/, /2/>/e/, /o/>/9/, and 
/v/>/u/. Those alterations can be considered vowel raising 
since the tongue positions are closer to the roof of the mouth 
when uttering the vowels /i/, /e/, /9/, and /u/ rather than 
when producing /1/, /z/, /o/,and /u/. The opposite of vowel 
raising is vowel lowering. Some examples of vowel lowering 
are /A/>/a/, /2/>/a/, and /1/>/e/. It causes the final vowels 
(/a/ and /e/) to have farther tongue positions from the roof 
of the mouth than those of the original vowels (/a/, /2#/, and 
/1/). The other type of nonnative monophthong alteration 
is forward shifting. It is the change of back vowels into 
central/front vowels, or central vowels into front vowels, 
as in /a:/>/a:/ (Thai) and /a:/>/a/ (Indonesian). Above 
all, the main difference between those in Thai and those in 
Indonesian is that the first are classified according to their 
duration (long and short) while the latter are not. 

The adaptation of /3:/ into /u/ in Indonesianis considered 
as an exception because the two monophthongs are quite 
distinct auditorily and are in two far-placed areas in the 


vowel chart (one is open-mid central unrounded vowel and 
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the other is close back rounded vowel). The potential reason 
for this adaptation to occur is the orthographic influence 
of English and Indonesian. The English word furniture, 
pronounced /'f3:.n1.tfa'” § wen as furnitur in Indonesian. In 
most cases, the Indonesian letter u is always pronounced /u/, 
and therefore the word furnitur is pronounced /furni.tur/, 
where the English /3:/ is adapted into the Indonesian /u/. 
Besides /3:/>/u/, there are also some monophthongs 
whose alterations seem not to be anchored in the notion 
of auditory similarity. Instead, their changes look as if they 
were be based on the writing of the words. In a manner of 
speaking, the words in which those monophthongs function 
might have been borrowed through written means. The 
following table lists some monophthong alterations which 


are prone to be affected by the writing of the words. 
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Table 5.21 


Monophthong Adaptation Based on Writing 


English English 
letter 


/a/ 
/‘ber.al/ barrel 
/‘ok.s1.dzan/ oxygen 
/‘tfok.lat/ chocolate 
/a'kaunt/ account 
/‘slou.gan/ slogan 
/a'mer.1.ka/ America 
/a'kril.k/ acrylic 


/va'nil.a/ vanilla 


/‘vit.a.min/ vitamin 


/sa'poirt/ support 
/‘vai.ras/ virus 


/pa'tees.iam/ potassium 
/‘hat.dra,dzan/ hydrogen 
/kam'pju:.ta"/ computer 
/‘gel.an/ gallon 
/‘el.ka.hvl/ alcohol 


letter ‘e’ 


/?o:k.si.cén/ 


letter ‘a’ /e/ 


/ch5k.ko:.lét/ 

/e:/ 
/?é:k.khaw/ 
/salo:.ke:n/ 

/a/ 
/ta.me:ri.ka:/ 
/?a.khri.lik/ or /?a. 
khlilik/ 

/a:/ 
/wa:.ni.la:/ 
/wi.ta::min/ 


letter ‘u’ /a/ 


/sap.phs:t/ 
/waj.rat/ 


letter ‘o’ /o:/ 


/po:.té:t.siam/ 
/haj.dro:.cén/ 
/9/ 
/khom.phiw.ts: / 
/ken.lon/ 
/9:/ 
/tew.ko:.ho:/ 


Indonesian 


/e/ 
/ba.rel/ 
/tok.si.gen/ 

/a/ 
/cok.lat/ 
/ta.kun/ 
/slo.gan/ 
/ta.me.ri.ka/ 
/ta.krilik/ 
/fa.ni.la/ 
/fi.ta.min/ 


/u/ 
/su.port/ 
/fi.rus/ 

/o/ 
/po.ta.sium/ 
/hi.dro.gen/ 

/9/ 
/kom.pu.ter/ 


/ga.lon/ 
/tal.ko.hol/ 


/3:/ letter ‘u’ /a:/* /u/ 
/‘fa:.n1.tfa"/ furniture /fa:.ni.cd:/ /furni.tur/ 
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/A/ letter ‘u’ /a/* /u/ 
/klab/ club /khlap/ /klup/ 
/,malLti'mi:.di.a/ multi- /man.ti?.mi:.dia/ /mul.ti.me. 


media dia/ 
/tan/ ton letter ‘o’ | /tan/ /9/ 
/ton/ 


Note: * Exception: not influenced by the writing 


As stated earlier, the schwa /a/ is the most variously 
altered one of all the English monophthongs borrowed 
into both Thai and Indonesian. It might be due to the fact 
that this sound is the most frequently occurring vowel in 
English words. The English schwa /a/ is typically used to 
indicate unstressed syllables, regardless their orthographic 
letters. For that reason, this vowel often causes numerous 
polysyllabic words to be pronounced differently from the 
way they are spelled. When English words are borrowed 
into Thai and/or Indonesian through written mediums, 
the schwa of unstressed syllables is often replaced by 
vowels which resemble those of the fully stressed syllables 
corresponding to the English letters, for example: vowel /e/ 
when written with the letter e, vowel /a/ when written with 
the letter a, vowel /9/ when written with the letter 0, and 
so forth. In addition to the schwa, the abovementioned table 
also includes some other alterations that seem to be specific 
to Indonesian such as both /3:/ and /a/ which change into 
/u/ when written with the letter u, and /A/ which changes 


into /9/ when written with the letter o. 
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2. Diphthong & Triphthong Adaptation 
A diphthong is a two contiguous vowel sounds which 


usually take place in the same syllable. So to say, itis a type of 
vowel whose initial point is not the same as its final point. To 
the contrary, a triphthong is another type of complex vowel 
sound consisting of three vowel qualities. Its articulator 
moves from an initial position to the second which then 
passes to the final. In sum, while monophthongs or pure 
vowels consist of one target articulator position, complex 
vowels have more than one: diphthongs consist of two and 
triphthongs consist of three. 

Several kinds of diphthong and triphthong adaptation 
are found in the data of this research. The diphthongs are 
adapted in mainly four ways: monophthongization, vowel 
lowering, vowel raising, and fortition. The triphthongs are 
adapted in two manners: diphthongization and splitting. 
In the following table are some examples of the diphthong 
and triphthong adaptation of English loanwords in Thai and 


Indonesian. 
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Table 5.22 
Diphthong and Triphthong Adaptation 


/ai/ j final fortition i final raising 
/fail/ file 
/dr'zaimn/ 
design 
/‘vairas/ virus 
/‘hat.dra.dzan/ 
hydrogen 


/aj/ final fortition /i/ monophthongi- 
/waj.rat/ /fi.rus/ zation 
/haj.dro:.cén/ /hi.dro.gen/ 
or /haj.dro:. 
jén/ 


/av/ final fortition /au/ final raising 
/gavon/ gown : /gaun/ 
/a'kaont/ ek. kha 
account :w.lo: 
/ davn'loud/ 
download 
/pavnd/ pound 


/u/ monophthongi- 
/ta.kun/ zation 


monophthongi- monophthongi- 
zation : zation 


/o1/ /9:j/ final fortition i final raising 
/‘kav.bo1/ /kha:w.bo:j/ 
cowboy /thaj.ro:j/ 
/‘Batroid/ 
thyroid 
/‘sel.ju.lord/ 
celluloid 


/oj/ final fortition 
/se:w.lu:.loj/ 
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/ov/ /o:/ monophthongi- monophthongi- 
/‘bouliy/ /bo:.lin/ zation Ji zation 
bowling /tin.thro:/ 
/‘In.trou/ intro | /w6:w/ or / 
/voult/ volt wo:n/ 


monophthongi- 
ry zation 


/e1/ monophthongi- monophthongi- 
/‘i::merl/ email ee zation F zation 
/‘op.areta'/ 
operator 
/‘bets.bo:1/ 
baseball 
/dov'mein/ 


domain 


a ee ee 

/?o.pa.ra.tor/ | zation 

a a ee 
/bis.bol/ zation 


/ai/ initial lowering + 
/do.main/ final raising 


/ia/ /ia/ final lowering /ia/ final lowering 
/‘mi:.dia/ /mi:.dia/ /me.dia/ 
media /talu:.mi:. 
/ zlja'min. niam/ 
iam/alumin- | /po:.té:t.siam/ 
ium 
/pa'tees.iam/ 
potassium 


/iu/ final raising 
/talu.mi.ni- 
um/ 
/po.ta.sium/ 


splitting /io/ diphthongization 
eee el iov/ video | /wi: di: 20: / /fi. diy 


/aia/ /aj.to:/ splitting diphthongization 
/ Vvatea'lin/ /waj.to:.lin/ 
violin 
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Based onthe examples above, many Englishdiphthongsare 
simplified in Thai and Indonesian by monophthongization. It 
is the process where a diphthong changes into a single vowel. 
Monophthongization of English diphthongs that is parallel in 
both of the borrowing languages is the alterations of /ou/ 
and /e1/. In Thai, the diphthongs /ou/ and /e1/ are adapted 
into the long monophthongs /o:/ and /e:/ respectively, as 
in /‘boulim/>/bo:.lin/ and /‘i::meml/>/?i::me:w/. Because 
Indonesian does not distinguish between long and short 
vowels, those two diphthongs are monophthongized into /o/ 
and /e/, as in /‘bou.liy/>/bo.lin/ and /‘i:.mel/>/?i-mel/. 

Along with monophthongization, some other diphthongs 
are adapted through either vowel lowering or vowel raising 
while retaining their diphthong forms. For instance, since / 
ia/ is not allowed in both Thai and Indonesian, it is adapted 
into the final lowered diphthong /ia/ in both languages, in 
which the final vowel /a/ is changed into the lower vowel 
/a/. This adaptation is best exemplified by /'‘mi:.dia/>/ 
mi:.dia/ in Thai and /'mi:.dia/>/me.dia/ in Indonesian. In 
another case, the English diphthongs ending with nonnative 
sounds /1/ and /u/ in Indonesian are usually replaced with 
the native higher resembling sounds /i/ and /u/ respectively 
through vowel raising. Some examples of this are /a1/>/ai/, / 
au/>/au/, and /o1/>/oi, as in /fail/>/fail/, /gaun/>/gaun/, 
and /'8atroid/>/ti-roit/. 

Instead of undergoing final raising like their counterparts 
in Indonesian, in Thai, the diphthongs /at/, /au/, /o1/ are 
adapted into /a:j/, /a:w/, /9:j/. If in English they are followed 
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by any codas, the codas are deleted. This process is called 
final fortition or final strengthening, because the final vowels 
/1/ and /u/ are substituted by the semivowel consonants /j/ 
and /w/. Some examples that exhibit this adaptation in Thai 
are /fail/>/fa:j/, /gaon/>/ka:w/, and /'‘@at.ro1d/>/thaj.ro:j/. 

In addition to the diphthongs discussed above, there are 
two triphthongs that can be identified from the research 
data. They are /iou/ and /ata/ which are found in the words 
/‘vid.iou/ and /,vata'lin/. In Thai, those triphthongs split up 
into two adjacent syllables: /iou/>/i:.?0:/ and /ata/>/aj.?o:/. 
Hence, the first word becomes /wi:.di:.?0:/ and the latter 
becomes /waj.?o:.lin/. On the contrary, Indonesian borrows 
those two triphthongs by diphthongizing them. Both of them 
change into the same diphthong /io/. The alterations of the 


words are thus: /'vid.iou />/fi.dio/ and / vara'lin/>/fio.lin/. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ENGLISH LOANWORDS IN INDONESIAN & THAI: 


MORPHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION 


Overview 


This chapter explicates the morphological adaptation of English 


loanwords in both Indonesian and Thai languages. It is divided 


into the following three sections: 


ali 


A. 


Morphological Adaptation 


2. Compounding 

3. Ellipsis and Clipping 
4. 
5 


. Initialism 


Prefixation 


Morphological Adaptation 

Besides phonological adaptation, English loanwords in 
Thai and Indonesian also exhibit some kinds of morphological 
adaptation. They are changes that occur in the morphemic or 
word formation level. Therefore, the loanwords analyzed in 
this part are mostly polymorphemic. Morphological adaptation 
of English loanwords in Thai and Indonesian can be primarily 
grouped into compounding, shortening (ellipsis and clipping), 


prefixation, and initialism. 
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B. Compounding 

Compounding is the process of combining two, or more, 
roots to form new stems. Most of them are formed through 
compounding the loanwords from English with those from 
the borrowing languages. In order to function in sentences, 
the compounding is necessary as it makes the meanings of the 
loanwords fully understood and not ambiguous. Some English 
loanwords tend to be equivalently compounded in both Thai and 
Indonesian, with similar literal meanings and morphemeorder. 
Below are some examples of compounding of English loanwords 


that are equivalent in both of the borrowing languages. 


Table 6.1 
Compounding that is Equivalent in Both Thai and Indonesian 


English 


/disk/ /phé:n-dit/ /kapin-dis/ or /pirinan-dis/ 
disk plate-disk plate-disk 


/d3i:p/ /rot-ci:p/ /mobil-jip/ 
Jeep car-jeep car-jeep 
/‘teeksi/ /rot-théksi: / /mobil-taksi/ 


taxi car-taxi car-taxi 


/‘pikap/ /rot-pik?ap/ /mobil-pik?ap/ 
pick-up car-pickup car-pickup 
/dzet/ /khrianbin-cét/ | /pasawat-jet/ 
jet aeroplane-jet aeroplane-jet 
/dziinz/ /Kanyke:n-jiin/ | /calana-zin/ 
Jeans pants-jeans pants-jeans 


/‘lerzar/ /sé:1-le:sd:/ /sinar-lasar/ 
laser light-laser light-laser 
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English 


/dontri:-cé:t/ /musik-jes/ 


muSIC-JazZ muUSIC-JaZZ 


/dontri:-p5p/ /musik-pop/ 


music-pop music-pop 
/dontri:- r5k/ /musik-rok/ 
music-pop music-rock 


In the abovementioned table, itcan beseen thatthe loanwords 
are combined with preceding words taken from the borrowing 
languages in order to create their full meanings. In the first 
example, the loanwords for disk in both Thai and Indonesian are 
preceded by the words for plate. The Thai and Indonesian words 
for plate in this case indicate the shape of the thing mentioned 
by the loanwords (a disk basically has the shape of a plate). Thus, 
the structure of the compounding is: shape (plate) + loanword 
(disk). In the second up to the last examples, the loanwords in 
Thai and Indonesian are compounded with the words signifying 
their categories. The loanwords for jeep, taxi, and pick-up in Thai 
and Indonesian are combined with the preceding words meaning 
car/vehicle (jeep, taxi, and pick-up are types of cars/vehicles). The 
loanwords for jet, jeans, laser, and jazz/pop/rock in both Thai 
and Indonesian are preceded by the words meaning aeroplane, 
pants, light, and music respectively (jet is a type of aeroplane, 
jeans is a type of pants, laser is a type of light, and jazz/pop/rock 
is a type of music). The structure of the compounding is hence: 
type/category (car/vehicle, aeroplane, pants, light, music) + 


loanword (jeep /taxi/pick-up, jet, jeans, laser, jazz/pop/rock). 
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Apart from those equivalently compounded in both Thai and 
Indonesian, some other English loanwords are only compounded 
in one of the two borrowing languages and not in the other. The 
words in bold in Table 6.2 are some examples of compounding 
that occur only in Thai. 


Table 6.2: 
Compounding that is Found Only in Thai 


/‘reekit/ /maj-rékkét/ | /raket/ 
/gaon/ /sia-ka:w/ /gaun/ 


/‘trekta'/ | /rét-thréktd:/ | /traktor/ 
tractor car-tractor tractor 
/feen/ /fe:n-khlap/ /fen/ 
fan fan-club fan 


All the examples listed in the table above signify that the 


compounding of English loanwords happens more frequently in 
Thai than in Indonesian. In the first example, we can see that in 
order to say racket in Thai, the English loanword /rékkét/ need 
to be preceded with the Thai word /maj/ which literally means 
stick/stick-shaped object. It indicates that the compounding 
structure is: shape (stick/stick-shaped) + loanword (racket). 
In the second and third examples, the Thai words for gown 
and tractor are formed by combining the English loanwords / 
ka:w/ and /thréktd:/ with the Thai words which designate their 
categories, namely /sta/ (dress) and /rot/ (car/vehicle). Thus, 
their pattern is: type/category (dress, car/vehicle) + loanword 


(gown, tractor). The last example in Thai, /fe:n-khlap/, is quite 
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different from the others previously mentioned. It isa compound 
between two English loanwords: /fe:n/ (fan) + /khlap/ (club). 
Instead of having the same meaning as the term fan club in 
English, the Thai /fe:n-khlap/ as a whole simply means fan. It 
is an example of the compounding pattern: loanword (fan) + 
loanword (club). 

In addition to per-word borrowing, there are also some 
borrowings of English compounds. The examples found in 
the data of this research are the English compounds cowboy, 


download, hotdog, lipstick, notebook, online, and website. 


Table 6.3 
Borrowed English Compounds 


/'kavbo1/ /Kha:wbo:j/ /koboi/ 
/,daun'loud/ | /da:wld:t/ /donlot/ 
/'hotdog/ | /hstd3k/ /hotdok/ 


lipstick lipstick lipstick 
notebook notebook notebook 
/‘onlain/ /?omla:j/ /?onlain/ 
online online online 
website website site-web 


In both Thai and Indonesian, most of the afore-listed 


English compounds are simply adapted into inseparable non- 


compound units, with relatively the same meanings as those 
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in English. Yet, there is an exceptional case in Indonesian, in 
which an English compound is adapted through substituting 
one of its morphemes with a loanword from Portuguese and 
reversing the morpheme order. The English website is borrowed 
into Indonesian by substituting the morpheme for site with the 
Portuguese loanword situs (which was borrowed from sitio /'si. 


tfiu/) and then reversing the order into /situs-wep/ site-web. 


C. Ellipsis and Clipping 
Ellipsis and clipping are two similar types of morphological 
adaptation, because they both are changes that basically involve 
shortening. Ellipsis is the shortening of a phrase or compound 
so that the shortened form has the former meaning of the whole 
phrase or compound. To the contrary, clipping is the shortening 


of a word without any change in its word meaning or class. 


Table 6.4 
Ellipsis and Clipping 


English Indonesian 


/‘ba:skitbo:l/ | /ba:t/ clipping /basket/ ellipsis 
basketball basketball basketball 


badminton badminton badminton 
/‘tombor/ /tho:m/ ellipsis 
tomboy tomboy 


Ellipsis can be found in the Thai loanword of the English 
compound /'tombo1/ tomboy, which is shortened by eliminating 
the morpheme /bo1/. This process belongs to ellipsis since the 
Thai /tho:m/ is taken from the English word /'tom/ Tom in / 


‘tombor/ but has the same meaning as the English compound 
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tomboy. The same case also applies to the Indonesian /basket/ 
basket (morphologically equivalentto the English word /‘ba:skit/ 
basket), which exhibits ellipsis by omitting the morpheme /bo:1/ 
of the English /‘ba:skit-bo:1/ basketball but does not lose any 
meaning of the full compound. 

Unlike the corresponding loanword in Indonesian, the Thai 
loanword /ba:t/ is a clipped form of /ba:tsakétbon/, which was 
borrowed from the English /'ba:skit-bo:1/. The adaptation is 
considered clipping because the word /ba:t/ is equivalent to / 
‘ba:s/ (a half-part of /‘ba:skit/ in /'ba:skit-bo:1/) which cannot 
stand alone as a word in English. Also the Thai /bé:t/ badminton 
was created by clipping the Thai loanword /bé:tmintan/, 
which was borrowed from the English word /‘bedmuinten/. 
In Indonesian, the loanword of badminton undergoes neither 


clipping nor ellipsis. 


. Prefixation 


The research data also reveal that both Thai and Indonesian 
borrow some affixed words, particularly prefixed words, from 
English. Prefixes are bound morphemes which are added in front 
of the roots (free morphemes). The prefixed words instanced 
in the data are the English antibody, antigen, and multimedia; 
the former two contain the prefix anti- while the latter one 
bears the prefix multi-. Albeit relatively similar in terms of their 
adaptation—all the three words are borrowed into both Thai 
and Indonesian—the prefixes alone are perceived differently in 


the two languages. 
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Table 6.5 
Prefixed Words Borrowed into Thai and Indonesian 


English 


/‘enti,bodi/ /?emtibo:di:/ /tantibodi/ 
anti-body antibody anti-body 


/‘eentidzen/ /tantigen/ 
anti-gen antigen anti-gen 
/malti'mi:dia/ | /manti?mi:dia/ | /multimedia/ 


In Thai, /?e:ntibo:dt:/ antibody, /te:nticén/ antigen, and / 


manti?mi:dia/ multimedia seem to be apprehended as single 
morphemes, since the prefixes are peculiar to those English 
loanwords. So to say, anti- (Wawéi) and multi- (slag) cannot be 
singled out to prefix Thai words other than those from English 
and therefore are hitherto excluded from the Thai list of prefixes. 
Contrastingly, both anti- and multi- are broadly accepted to 
serve as prefixes in Indonesian. Not only in /tantibodi/ antibody, 
/tantigen/ antigen, and /multimedia/ multimedia, the prefixes 
anti- and multi- are also frequently used with other non-English 
origin words in Indonesian, like in /?antikarat/ antikarat (anti- 
rust), /fantihama/ antihama (anti-pest), /multiguna/ multiguna 


(multi-use), and /multitafsir/ multitafsir (multi-interpret). 


E. Initialism 
Initialism is a word created by combining the initial letters 
of a phrase and pronounced as a series of letters. Since English, 
Thai, and Indonesian have different orthographic systems, both 
Thai and Indonesian have either transcribed or transliterated 


forms of English initialisms. In the following table are some 
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examples of loanwords in Thai and Indonesian created by 
borrowing from three English abbreviations, namely: DJ (disk 
jockey), TV (television), and ATM (automated teller machine). 


Table 6.6 
Initialism Adaptation 


English 
/‘di:,dze1/ /di:.ce:/ /dijze/ 
DJ DJ DJ 


/ti:.'vir/ /thi:.wi/ /ti.fi:/ 

TV TV TV 

/ el.ti:'em/ /Te:.thi:?em/ | /?a.te.?em/ 
ATM ATM ATM 


In the case of the Indonesian word /?a.te.?tem/, it is an 


abbreviated form which is spelled in Indonesian alphabets 
(through transliteration) and stands for an Indonesian phrase 


that has a similar meaning to that of the English /,e1.ti:.'em/. 


ENGLISH INDONESIAN 
A /et : Automated A /?a : Anjungan /?anjunan/ (bridge) 
Tit : Teller => T /te : Tunai /tunai/ (cash) 
M /em/_ : Machine M /?em/ : Mandiri /mandiri/ (independent) 
| | \ } 
| | 
“automated teller machine” “independent cash bridge” 
Figure 6.1 


Morphological Adaptation of the English /,e1.ti:.'em/ (ATM) into the 
Indonesian /’a.te.cem/ (ATM) 


As we can see in the figure above, the word ATM in English 
and that in Indonesian literally do not stand for exactly the same 


meaning. The English ATM stands for the phrase Automated 
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Teller Machine, while the Indonesian ATM denotes the phrase 
Anjungan Tunai Mandiri (Independent Cash Bridge). Even 
though they do not have exactly the same meaning, both the 
English and Indonesian ATMs refer to the same thing: a machine, 
usually in a wall outside a bank, from which we can take money 


out of our bank account using a special card. 
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CHAPTER VII 
FINAL REMARKS 


This very last chapter concludes the work presented in this book. 


It is divided into four main sections, namely: 
1. Conclusions 
2. Discussion 


3. Implications for Language Teachers 


A. Conclusions 

There are several factors that contribute to the adaptation of 
English loanwords in Thai and Indonesian, such as phonological 
systems, morphological systems, and orthographic systems 
(when the words are transcribed or transliterated). This work 
focuses on the phonological and morphological adaptation of 
English loanwords in Thai and Indonesian. 

As detailed in the findings, the phonological adaptation can 
be categorized into two groups: consonant adaptation (single 
onsets, single codas, onset clusters, codaclusters, and intervocalic 
consonants) and vowel adaptation (monophthongs, diphthongs, 
and triphthongs), while the morphological adaptation can be 
classified into roughly four: compounding, shortening (ellipsis 


and clipping), prefixation, and initialism. 
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1. Phonological Adaptation 


a. Consonants 

The first type of consonants scrutinized in this 
research is single onsets. Single English onsets that tend 
to retain their phonological forms because they are 
also native to both Thai and Indonesian are: /b/, /d/, 
/f/, /s/, /m/, /n/, /h/, /\/, and /w/. Since aspiration is 
contrastive in Thai but not in Indonesian, single English 
onsets [p"], [t"], and [k"] can become either aspirated 
(/ph/, /th/, /kh/) or deaspirated (/p/, /t/, /k/) when 
borrowed into Thai while in Indonesian they always 
become deaspirated (/p/, /t/, /k/). Single onsets that 
are nonnative to the phonological systems of Thai and 
Indonesian are substituted by resembling onsets in the 


borrowing languages: 


Table 7.1 
Summary of Nonnative Single Onset Adaptation 


Thai 

| /k/ |devoicing | ef | 

/w/ 

es ee ee ee) a ee 
[ch/ 


strengthening/fortition strengthening/fortition 
| /i/_[lenition: approximation |_| 
/r/_|strengthening/fortition | /r/__ | strengthening/fortition 


strengthening/fortition strengthening/fortition 
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If an English syllable begins with a vowel without 
any onset preceding it, in both Thai and Indonesian it 
is added with the glottal stop onset /?/. This process is 
categorized as prothesis: @ >? / #__V. 

In the second group, we have single codas. There 
are single codas phonologically allowed in Thai and 
Indonesian which do not go through any alteration, 
namely: /m/, /n/, and /1/. To the contrary, several single 
codas that do not exist in the borrowing languages nor- 


mally undergo adaptation, as summarized in Table 7.2. 


Table 7.2 
Summary of Nonnative Single Coda Adaptation 


English | Thai 


/r/ or [a] | Oo | deletion: apocope strengthening/fortition 


Differing from those in English, not only the released 
stop single codas /b, d, g/ but also /p, t, k/ turn into 
the unreleased /p, t, k/ respectively in both Thai and 
Indonesian. 

The third type of consonants are onset clusters. 
English onset clusters which continue to have relatively 
the same qualities in the borrowing languages are, in 
Thai: /dr/, /fr/, and /fl/; and in Indonesian: /dr/, /fr/, 
/fl/, and /gr/. In Thai, onset clusters beginning with the 
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stops /p/, /t/, and /k/, such as /pl/, /pr/, /tr/, /kr/, and 
/kl/, are adapted into either initially aspirated (/ph/, / 
th/, /kh/) or initially unaspirated (/p/, /t/, /k/), while in 
Indonesian all those onset clusters’ initial stops turn into 
unaspirated (/p/, /t/, /k/). In both Thai and Indonesian, 
the palatal approximant /j/ is not permitted to be placed 
in the second position of onset clusters. In Thai it is 
either deleted or vowelized into /i/, while in Indonesian 
it is always deleted. The onset cluster adaptation also 
includes vowel insertion (anaptyxis) that comes about 
only in Thai and does not occur in Indonesian. It is the 
insertion of the Thai vowel /a/ between sC onset clusters, 
such as /sp/, /st/, /sl/, and /sk/. 

The fourth type of consonants are coda clusters. 
Most English coda clusters borrowed into both Thai and 
Indonesian consist of two consonants. Many of them 
are adapted into both borrowing languages by retaining 
their first consonants and omitting the subsequent 
consonants. In Thai there is also the case where the 
second consonants remain while the first consonants 
are deleted. Instead of deleting the first consonants of 
the coda clusters, Indonesians preserve them by splitting 
the clusters and inserting a vowel. Coda clusters’ vowel 
additionis peculiar to those in Indonesian; in Thai they 
are simplified primarily by consonant deletion. As 
most coda clusters of English loanwords in both of the 
borrowing languages are reduced to single consonants, 


they are treated similarly to single codas. If the single 
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remaining consonants of the coda clusters are illicit in the 
phonological systems of the borrowing languages, they 
undergo alterations akin to the single coda adaptation. 
The last group is intervocalic consonants. The 
phonologicaladaptation typical ofintervocalicconsonants 
found in this research is gemination. However it happens 
only to English loanwords in Thai, as in /k/>/k.k or 
k.kh/, /p/>/p.p or p.ph/, and /n/>/n.n or n.nh/, and 
not to those in Indonesian. If the geminated sequences 
are phonologically not permitted in Thai, they will be 
adapted into homorganic sequences, as exemplified by 
the adaptation of the intervocalic consonants /d/, /s/ 
and /1/ into /t.d/, /t.s/, and /n.l/ respectively instead 
of /d.d/, /s.s/, and /l.1/. Rather than become geminated, 
English intervocalic consonants in Indonesian tend to 
move to the subsequent syllables to function as their 
onsets. It indicates the Indonesian preference for the CV 


syllable structure rather than the VC one. 


. Vowels 


English monophthongs which are allowable in both 
Thai and Indonesian phonological systems and tend not 
to change are: /a/, /i/,/9/, /e/,and /u/. Nonetheless, all of 
them are adapted into either long or short monophthongs 
in Thai since vowel duration is prominently contrastive 
in this language. Monophthongs that are phonologically 
foreign to Thai and Indonesian, suchas /a/, /1/, /a:/, /x/, 
/o/, and /u/, are normally replaced with the auditorily 


resembling vowels /a/, /iore/, /9 ora/, /eora/, /9 or o/, 
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and /u/ respectively. As stated earlier, the main difference 
between those in Thai and those in Indonesian is that 
the former are categorized according to their duration 
(long and short) while the latter are not. There are also 
some monophthongs which seem to be altered not based 
on their auditory similarities. Instead, their alterations 
exhibit strong influence of the writing of the words. It 
signifies that the words in which those monophthongs 
function might have been borrowed through written 
mediums. 

English diphthongs are adapted in four ways: 
monophthongization, vowel lowering, vowel raising, 
and fortition; while triphthongs are adapted in two 
ways: diphthongization and splitting; all of which are 
exemplified in the table below. 


Table 7.3 
Summary of Diphthong and Triphthong Adaptation 


English | Thai Process 


/at/ 


/av/ 


/xf | /9:j/ 
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monophthongiza- monophthongiza- 


tion 


a he 
monophthongiza- /e/ 
al all 
[a/ monophthongiza- 
ee 
/i/ monophthongiza- 
a ee sana 
[ai/ initial lowering + 
ieee 
final lowering 
fiov/_| fi:20:/ 
aia) | /aj2o:/ 


2. Morphological Adaptation 


nN 
oO 
= 

= 


/e:/ 
| ial _| 


i /ia/ 


~~ 
py 
o 

~S 


ie) 


ie) 


a. Compounding 
Compounding of English loanwords in Thai and 


Indonesian are normally created by combining them with 
words from the borrowing languages. Some loanwords 
are compounded similarly in both languages, with similar 


literal meanings and morpheme order. 
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Table 7.4 


Review of Equivalent Compounding in Thai and Indonesian 


English 


/disk/ /phé:n-dit/ /kapin-dis/ or /pirinan-dis/ 
disk plate-disk plate-disk 


/rot-ci:p/ 
car-jeep 
/rot-théksi: / 
car-taxi 
/rot-pik?ap/ 
car-pickup 


/mobil-zip/ 
car-jeep 
/mobil-taksi/ 
car-taxi 
/mobil-pik?ap/ 
car-pickup 


hal /khrianbin-cét/ | /pasawat-zet/ 
a Je uErOnigne -jet 


ie pants-jeans pants-jeans 
/leizer/ | /sé:1n-le:sd:/ /sinar-lasar/ 


/dontri:-cé:t/ 
muUSIC-JaZZ 
/dontri:-p5p/ 
music-pop 
/dontri:- r5k/ 
music-pop 


/musik-jes/ 
MUSIC-JaZZ 
/musik-pop/ 
music-pop 
/musik-rok/ 
music-rock 


Some other English loanwords are compounded only 


in Thai, whereas in Indonesian they retain their simple- 


word forms. 
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Table 7.5 
Review of Compounding Found Only in Thai 


English 
/‘reekit/ /maj-rékkét/ | /raket/ 
racket racket 
gaun/ /sta-ka:w/ /gaun/ 


/‘treekta"/ | /rot-thréktsd:/ | /traktor/ 
/feen/ /femn-khlap/ | /fen/ 
fan fan-club fan 


In addition to borrowing simple words to be later 


compounded, Thai and Indonesian also borrow words 
which are already in the form of compounds in English, 
such as cowboy, download, hotdog, lipstick, notebook, 


online, and website. 


Table 7.6 
Review of Borrowed English Compounds 


/‘kaubo1/ /kha:wbo:j/ /koboi/ 
/,daun'loud/ | /da:wlo:t/ /donlot/ 
/‘hotdog/ /hdtddk/ /hotdok/ 
/‘lrpstik/ /lipstik/ or /lipsatik/ | /lipstick/ 
/‘novtbuk/ | /né:tbuk/ /notbuk/ 
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English 


/‘onlain/ /to:nla:j/ /tonlain/ 
online online online 


/‘websait/ /wépsaj/ /si- 
website website tus-wep/ 
site-web 


b. Ellipsis and Clipping 
Ellipsis is the shortening of a phrase or compound 


so that the shortened form has the former meaning of 
the whole phrase or compound, as epitomized by the 
Thai /tho:m/ (tomboy) and the Indonesian /basket/ 
(basketball). On the contrary, clipping is the shortening of 
a word without any change in its word meaning or class, 
as in the Thai /ba:t/ (basketball) and /bé:t/ (badminton). 


Table 7.7 
Review of Ellipsis and Clipping 
English Thai Process | Indonesian | Process 

/‘ba:skitbo:l/ | /ba:t/ clipping | /basket/ ellipsis 
basketball basketball basketball 
/‘bedmintan/ | /bé:t/ clipping | /batminton/ | - 
badminton badminton badminton 
/‘tombo1/ /tho:m/ ellipsis | /tomboi/ - 
tomboy tomboy tomboy 


c. Prefixation 
Prefixation is the addition of a bound morpheme in 
front of a free morpheme. It is revealed that both Thai and 
Indonesian borrow some prefixed words from English, 


namely antibody (anti- + body), antigen (anti- + gen), and 
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multimedia (multi- + media). In Thai those words become 


single morphemes, whereas in Indonesian they are still 


perceived as prefixed structures. 


d. 


Table 7.8 
Review of Prefixed-Word Borrowing 

English Thai Indonesian 
/‘entibodi/ | /fe:ntibo:di:/ /tantibodi/ 
anti-body antibody anti-body 
/‘entidzen/ /temticén/ /tantigen/ 
anti-gen antigen anti-gen 
/malti'mi:dia/ | /manti?mi:dia/ | /multimedia/ 
multi-media multimedia multi-media 


Initialism 


When a word is formed through combining the 


initial letters of a phrase and pronounced as a series of 


letters, it is called initialism. Both Thai and Indonesian 


have either transcribed or transliterated forms of English 


initialisms, such as DJ (disk jockey), TV (television), and 


ATM (automated teller machine). 


Table 7.9 
Review of Initialism Borrowing 
English Thai Indonesian 
/‘di:,dze1/ DJ /di:.ce:/ /dize/ 
/ti:'vi:/ TV /thi:.wi/ /ti.fi:/ 
/,e.ti:z'em/ ATM | /?e:.thi:?em/ | /?a.te.?em/ 


B. Discussion 


Based on the findings and conclusions, there are some 


noteworthy points that can be touched upon here. They are: 
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1. Non-native Sound Adaptation 
In agreement with Nacaskul (1986), Kenstowich & 


Suchato (2006), Rungruang (2008), Widayaningsih (2010), 
and Rachmiati (2011), this research finds that English 
sounds which share the same phonemic characteristics 
with those in Thai and Indonesian tend to be retained when 
borrowed into the two languages. On the other hand, English 
sounds that are non-permissible in the phonological systems 
of Thai and/or Indonesian usually undergo changes which 
roughly fall into three categories: alterations, deletions, and 
insertions. Those foreign sounds are adapted in such a way 
that the Thai or Indonesian forms have the closest qualities 


to them. 


2. /r/ Sounds and Glottal Stop /?/ Adaptation 
English, Thai, and Indonesian have different types of /r/. 


In English, the sound /r/ is actually an alveolar approximant 
[a]. Contrariwise, both the Thai /r/ and Indonesian /r/ are in 
the forms of alveolar trill [r]. In accordance with Rungruang 
(2008), this research shows that the Thai /r/ can be either 
pronounced or sometimes unpronounced, or even replaced 
by sound []], especially in informal speech. The loanword 
for free in Thai, for instance, has 3 alternate pronunciations: 
[fri:], [fli:], and [fi:]. The English coda /r/ is usually deleted in 
Thai, as in /ba:r/ bar > /ba:/ and /‘nju:.kliar/ nuclear > /niw. 
khlia/, because the Thai /r/ never occurs in coda positions. 
Quite different from its Thai counterpart, the Indonesian /r/ 


is always clearly pronounced and can occur in all positions. 
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In both Thai and Indonesian, it is found that the glottal 
stop /t/ is always situated before a vowel, as an onset of 
the syllable, when there is no other consonant preceding 
it, e.g. /‘pik.ap/ pick-up > /pik.?ap/ in Thai and /pik.?ap/ in 
Indonesian. In informal Indonesian, [?] also often functions 
as an allophone of the coda /k/. For example, the loanword 
for “plastic” in Indonesian can be pronounced [plas.tik] or 
[plas.ti?]. 


. Coda Devoicing 
Coda devoicing is the process where voiced consonants 


become voiceless when they are in coda positions. Concurring 
with several previous studies, such as Bickner (1986), 
Nacaskul (1986), Kenstowich & Suchato (2006), Rungruang 
(2008), Widayaningsih (2010), and Rachmiati (2011), this 
research reveals that coda devoicing occurs in both Thai 
and Indonesian. Some examples of coda devoicing of English 
loanwords in the two languages are: /b, d, g/ (voiced) > /p, 


t, k/ (voiceless). 


. Unreleased Stop Codas 


Unlike those in English, final stop consonants in both Thai 
and Indonesian have no audible release. As a result, final 
released stops in English tend to change to unreleased ones 
when borrowed into both Thai and Indonesian. Therefore, 
the voiceless codas mentioned in the previous section are 


more precisely written as [p, t, k] (unreleased). 


. Aspirated vs. Unaspirated Consonants 
As stated earlier, in Thai, aspiration is one of its 


contrastive features. In line with Rungruang (2008), this 
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research finds that in the adaptation of English onsets, Thai 
aspiration is unpredictable. English onsets therefore can be 
either aspirated or unaspirated when borrowed into Thai. In 
coda positions, Thai consonants are unaspirated. 

In contrast, Indonesian does not have aspiration as its 
contrastive feature. Indonesian consonants are basically 
unaspirated and therefore all English aspirated consonants 


are deaspirated when borrowed into Indonesian. 


6. Vowel Length Adaptation 


While vowel length does not necessarily affect word 
meanings in English (as posited by Yavas (2011), English 
vowels differ primarily based on whether they are tense 
or lax), in Thai it is prominently contrastive whereas in 
Indonesian it is not. For that reason, this study discovers that 


vowel length adaptation tends to occur only in Thai. 


7. Ways of Borrowing and English Schwa /a/ Adaptation 
Like what has been identified by Bickner (1986) and 


Nacaskul (1986), this study shows that the ways words were 
borrowed, whether through written or spoken mediums, 
influence the pronunciation of those words. However, 
Bickner and Nacaskul focused their attention hugely on 
tone placement in assuming the ways words were borrowed 
into Thai. Something new that has been discovered in this 
research is that the phonological adaptation of the English 
schwa /a/ is an indicator, in both Thai and Indonesian, of 
whether a loanword was borrowed through written or 


spoken modes. 
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The English schwa /a/ is the most frequently occurring 
vowel in English and typically used to indicate unstressed 
syllables, regardless their orthographic letters. For that 
reason, this vowel often causes numerous polysyllabic words 
to be pronounced differently from the way they are spelled. 
Thus we can assume that if the English schwa /3/ retains its 
properties when incorporated into Thai and/or Indonesian, 
the loanwords might be borrowed through spoken mediums. 
On the other hand, if the schwa /a/ is replaced by the Thai 
and/or Indonesian vowels that resemble the fully stressed 
syllables corresponding to the orthographic English letters, 


the loanwords might be borrowed through written means. 


. Compounding as a Prominent Morphological Adaptation in 
Thai and Indonesian 


Lohakart (2009) states that Thais use loan blend 
(loanwords combined with already existing words in the 
language) to emphasize the meanings of English loanwords 
and make those words more comprehensible. In this 
research, it is found to be the most prominent morphological 
adaptation of English loanwords not only in Thai but also in 
Indonesian. 

Loan blend is also referred to by Payne (2006) as 
compounding—the process of combining two, or more, 
roots to form new stems. Some English loanwords in Thai 
and Indonesian are adapted by being compounded with 
the words from the borrowing languages. In order to 
function in sentences, the compounding is necessary as 


it makes the meanings of the loanwords well-understood 
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and unambiguous. Many of the compounding patterns are 
equivalent in both Thai and Indonesian (with similar literal 


meanings and morpheme order). 


9. Morphological Shortening 
According to Nacaskul (1986), reduction of syllables 


or shortening of long words occasionally occurs in the 
adaptation of English loanwords in Thai. This phenomenon 
is called ellipsis and/or clipping in this research. Based on 
the data, it can be concluded that morphological shortening 
can be found in the English loanword adaptation of both Thai 
and Indonesian. However, shortening occurs more often in 
Thai than in Indonesian. This might indicate the Thai’s 
preference for monosyllabic structures and the Indonesian’s 


inclination toward polysyllabic structures. 


10. Borrowed Prefixes 

Although both Thai and Indonesian morphologically 
employ prefixation as one of their derivational properties, 
this study finds that only Indonesian is given to borrowing 
English prefixes and combining them with the native 
roots or non-English origin roots. In Thai, English prefixes 
such as anti- and multi- tend to be found attached only to 
English roots in the loanwords—not to native Thai words or 


loanwords other than from English. 


C. Implications for Language Teachers 
Firstly, this work implies the importance of considering the 
patterns of phonological and morphological adaptation of English 


loanwords in Thai and Indonesian for English language teachers 
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in Thailand and Indonesia, because those patterns can help 
them to predict the phonological and morphological difficulties 
that might be faced by their students. Secondly, Thai language 
teachers in Indonesia and Indonesian language teachers in 
Thailand should introduce their students with the comparison 
between English loanwords in Thai and those in Indonesian in 
order to help them comprehend the similarities and differences 
between English loanwords in the two languages, and to ease 


their hitches in mastering the words borrowed from English. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix I: English Loanwords in Indonesian (Written) 


ee Se. ee ee ee 


Akun 
Akrilik 
Alkohol 
Aluminium 
Amerika 
Amfetamin 
Antibodi 
Antigen 
ATM 
Badminton 
Bar 

Barel 
Bisbol 
Basket 
Beta 

Bil 

Bilyar 

Bom 
Bonus 

Bos 

Boling 
Kabin 

Cake 
Kalkulus 
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25. Kartun 
26. Sel 

27. Seluler 
28. Seluloid 


29. Semen 


30. Cek 

ol. Ger 

32. Klorin 

33. Coklat 

34. Klasik 

35. Klub 

36. Kokain 
37. Koktail 
38. Komputer 
39. Konkret 
40. Kopi 

41. Konter 
42. Koboi 

43. Krim 

44. Kredit 

45. Disain 

46. Keping dis 
47. DJ 

48. Dolar 

49. Domain 
50. Donat 

51. Download 
52. Drakula 
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5d: 
54. 
So: 
56. 
See 
53. 
oo 
60. 
ok: 
62. 
G2: 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71: 
72: 
ia: 
74. 
TS: 
70 
77. 
78. 
72. 
80. 


Elektronik 
Email 

Fan 

Free 

Fail 

Film 
Flash 
Folder 
Furnitur 
Galon 
Game 
Geng 

Gas 

Gay 

Gir 
Jerman 
Golf 
Gaun 
Hotdog 
Hotel 
Hidrogen 
Internet 
Intro 

Jazz 

Jin (Celana Jin) 
Jip 

Jeli Jelly) 
Jet 
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fey) 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
OL. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
On: 
96. 
a7: 
96. 
29. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


Jaket 
Laser 
Level 

Lift 

Link 
Lipstik 
Loker 
Media 
Meeting 
Modem 
Mongoloid 
Mouse 
Multimedia 
Net 

Nikel 

Not 
Notebook 
Nuklir 
Online 
Operator 
Oksigen 
Persen 
Pikap (Mobil pikap) 
Plaster 
Plastik 
Platinum 
Poker 

Pop 
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109. 
110. 
11%, 
112. 
13. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
17. 
iW Eos 
119: 
120. 
Zi: 
ZZ. 
LZ3. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
126. 
129: 
130. 
ist. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


Poster 
Potasium 
Pon 
Program 
Puding 
Raket 
Rim 

Rock 
Romantik 
Rugbi 
Scan 
Skrip 
Seks 
Seksi 
Syok 
Shopping 
Slogan 
Soda 
Solo 

Sup 
Spektrum 
Sponsor 
Steak 
Steroid 
Stiker 
Suplai 
Suport 
Taksi 
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137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149, 
150. 
151, 
Lz 
133: 
154. 
155: 
156. 
157. 
15a. 
159. 
160. 


Tim 
Teknik 
Tenis 
Tiroid 
Tomboi 
Ton 
Traktor 
Tutor 
TV 
Unit 
Vanila 
Video 
Vila 
Violin 
Virus 
Visa 
Vitamin 
Volt 
Web 
Situs web 
Wiski 
Wig 
Xenon 


Zig-zag 
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Appendix II: English Loanwords in Thai (Written) 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


LOALANGT 
a=AaAA 
uoanasod 
aqgiiioy 
aWwam 
women 
uaUsvaA 
nousiau- 
onlay 
Luau 
ui 

u1iiaa 
WWaAUaA 
UWalnfuaa, UIA 
wen 

va 

DALAUA 
vou 
Turia 

voA 

lutas 

Latiu 

Lan 
FJmuaanaad 
manu 
vad 
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26. 
ai. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
3. 
34. 
ab. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


wad 
AgAIT 
LWAGADUG 
Swu6) 
IgA 

Iota 
AAdwu 
Son lnuan 
amaan 
AAU 

laiau 
Anima 
AauawOF 
ADUAAA 
foul 
laniiines 
ANU 
aay 

LATAM 
Alani 
unusiart 
aa 
aoaany 
Toun 
lovin 
aniilvan 
LATAAIAT 
Sanvaoind 
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54. 
55. 
56. 
ah 
58. 
a9: 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
rit 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


awa 
uwumau 
wa 

‘wa 

Wan 

uwad 
Twat 
iwotiiaed 
unaaou 
Taye 

uf 

uria, FIV 
ine} 

tape 
waa 
noaw 
aonmit 
sovumon 
lauaia 
‘lalastiau 
SULVIOTIUA, SULMDTILA 
Sulus 
LWaANLAd 
ALANA 
sna 

waa 
InFOMaN 
aoudalAn 
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82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 


107 


108. 


109 


uorlnaous 
lana 

wha 
daaiay 
liv 

iia 

hia 

histia 
AAT 
aoulait 
lowarsimey 
aoNwaU 
wowdusr 
sAUAOW 
waaay 
warasin 
uWavitly 
Tainay 
iwanvou 
amet 
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110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
ity; 
118. 
118. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 


lUumendea 
vousi 
Tsuna 
Wagn 
WALA 
Su 
Iwandoa 
Tsuumudin 
nil 
AWA 
Amuse 
wand 
ad 
gon 
daviks 
alaunu 
leon 
lwla 
au 
auwnmay 
Avoulay 
lan 
ALATOUG 
Aanines 
www 
Swwoia 
saunind 
nu 
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138. waita 
139. wutla 
140. ‘sonst 
141. vanvoy / vou 
142. su 

143. dauvsAmey 
144. Gamat 
145. m 

146. yin 

147. nian 
148. alo 
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e19q 
joyseq 
[cqsiq 

Jereq 

req 
ucjvUuIUeq 
uwlazayey 
uasnuey 
Tpcqnuey 
ullejayuey 
eyLiourey 
wuinturunyey 
[cycy[ez 
YILDEL 
unyey 


NVISHNOGNI 


*By:0q 
(a:eq) ucqigyesi-eq 
ucqgs:9q / ucqi:9q 
Mas:eg / Uateg 
eq 

(3:3q) upjUIUN:3q 
W192:14}:93 
ugou:32 
‘Ip:cqnu:32 
U:TU:8}:9JU:3 
-eYLLIWey 
WIPIU:TUL: Ney 
:CU:CYM32 

MUTE eZ / HUUpyeL 
MEU-ZE 

IVHL 


e119q, cael! 
[cqirysipg, _jeqjueyseg 
[:cqsieq, [[eqaseg 
[eleeq, jelieg 
bq leg 
uejUuIwpeq, uojUTUIpeEg 
We, :19 W.LV 
uazpnue, uasynuy 
Ipaq'que, Apoqnuy 
UWeJaj, Wesuruejaydury 
eyLIaul.e eOLIaWy 
welulurelf[e'  wnrulnyy 
[ayex[x, [OYoo|V 
YIL1Y,e oT AIOV 
quney.e yuNnos9y 
HSITINA 


(uondiiosue1l INaU0Yd) UPISaUOpU] pue ley], Ul SpAOMUeOT YSI[suyq :]]] XIpueddy 


SoA NM 
dade 


+n 
a 


os 


A NM SIN OR 


lon 
Ke) 
cae 
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yepyca 
ULIC]] 
L199 

yao 
uouwes 
yIc[nyjas 
Ja[njas 
[es 
unjIey 
snny[ey 
4 
urqey 
U1joq 
scq 
snuoq 
uicq 
Jel[iq 
Iq 


33[-O1¢49 
wipcyy / U:L:cyy 
‘eyo / :[t:eyo 
49y9 

UdUIIS 
(c[:n[M:as 
:B[:N[M:as 
M25 / [:3S 
u:ny:ey 

JEL NYYM:34y 
1-94 

uyq-9t{ 

{y:oq 

s:cq /3:¢q 
yeu:oq 

wicq 

yeyjulq 

ulq 


qepyaf, 
WLC, 

laf, 

yea 

USUL IS 
picjolfas, 
1e[]as, 

[as 

umn} .uDy / umny,:Dy 
sepohyeey, 

yIay 

uIqey, 

(1jn0q, 

saq 

seunog, 

waq 

p-eliq, / peri, 
rq 


ajejoo0y) 
sulto[yD 
Alay) 
yoy) 
quaula’) 
plo[ny[9) 
Je[N][99 
199 
uo0o}.1e7) 
snjnoye) 
aye) 
ulqe) 
sul[mMog 
ssog 
snuog 
quiog 
psetita 
Ia 


Ee 
‘Ce 
TE 
‘OE 
‘62 
‘8c 
26 
OC 
mc 
‘VC 
6 
‘ce 
Te 
‘0c 
‘6L 
‘ST 
‘LV 
OL 
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=) 
MN 
+ 


jo[uCcp 
yeuop 
ureulop 
Je[cp 
afip 


sipueliud / stplidey 


uresIp 
pet] 
WILY 
Icqcy 
Jequcy 
idcy 

Wy icy 
Jeynduicy 
[req 
uleyoy 
dnpy 
YISEP] 


:Q[M:ep 
yeu:op 

U:oUl:op 

"gjucp 

:99:Ip 

upu:3yd / s}pu:3yd 
{:es:Ip 

Up:ayy / Ip:a1yy 
wry / WeTpYyy / Wey 
(:cqm:eyy 

‘eIMeyy 

ddcy 

EPU:cypy / 7:LD[U:cyy 
-ewryduicyy 
mayycuy / weyycuy 
U:ayy:04y 

deryy 

MISERY 


pooy,unep' 
yunop, 
uldW,NOp 
s€[Qp, 
1azp'iIp, 
SIP 

uleZz,Ip 
pel, 
ULI 
Icqney, 
7€]UNRY, 
iday, 
wayUDY, / UL ay, 
1ey:n{d wey 
fls}{ay, 
UIdy,N0Y 
qvPt 
yISPI, 


peojumoqg 
ynuog 
uleulog 
Ieyjoqd 

{d 

ySId 
usIsaq 
UpelD 
wealy 
Aoqmo’) 
Jayuno’) 
Ado 
930.19U07) 
Jaynduio’) 
[fepypIOD 
aureo07) 
qn[d 
Issey) 


‘TS 
‘OS 
‘6v 
‘ST 
‘LV 
‘OV 
“SY 
‘vv 
SP 
‘CV 
TV 
‘OV 
‘6E 
‘BE 
Le 
‘OE 
“GE 
‘VE 


an 
i 
+ 
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Jejcs 
ueultoft 
Is 

a3 

ses 

133 
was 
ucjes 
InyWuANy 
teploj 
s3]J 
wey 
[fej 

Wy 

u3j 
[oully 


joy / doy 
uewe.s:el 
ey 

oy 

¥:3y / 24 
34 

UL:ay 
ucju3y 
-eotucej 


:epu:oj / :ep:oyj 


13 

wey 

[ey 

y / My / *y 
deyyyu:3y 
M:oUL1E 


WUC. OYIay YUoDATLL / FLUCIDAPTL 


eynyeip 


EEMIUPPYZAp 


jas 
ueul:eZp, 
113 / ,e13 
a3 

ses 

(tees 
w1a3 
ueje2s, 
ef ures, 
Jep[noj, 
Sey 

WII] 

[reJ 

4 BA 

Ux] 
[Iour'r1, 
ylua.y ye]'1 
epolyeip, 


JI99 
ueULIa 
ea 

Aey 

sey 

suey 
awe 
uoj[ed 
aInywUunAy 
t9p[o4 
ysely 

uu] Ty 

atl 

ER i 

ued 
[reuly 
I1U0.199]4 
ejnoeiqg 


‘69 
‘89 
£9 
99 
“9 
‘v9 
€9 
oo 
‘T9 
‘09 
‘6S 
‘8S 
‘ES 
‘9S 
‘GS 
‘vS 
eS 
‘Ca 
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N 
tN 
eH 


IeyC] 
yusdy 
Cty 

J] 

[€J9] 
Jese] 
yoyet 

yo 

tat 

dif 
ulfeuejeo 
s3f 
o.QUIZ 
Joureqwuiy 
uasoi1pry 
[9704 
ycpicy 
unes 


[EMAC 
yuesdyy / yasdiy 


:€S:3] 
IPP139 

yourqtep yy 

yuel 

d:19}01 

u:f{f:ayf:ey 

s:30f:ayyd / 3:30f:a;yd 
:O.1YIUIZ 

jguiequly / JQU:eyIUIY 
ugf:oipfey / ugo:o1pfey 
uay:0y 

4epacy 

M:e ES 


1€4Q], 
ynsdiy, 

yay 

Yl] 

[eA9], 

IeZI9], 
Wwyetp, 
yalp 

1922p, 

d:Zp 

ZuIzp 
Zelp 
90.1]UI, 
you'iequl, / JaUe UI, 
uefpeiprey, 
[27,904 
bapiay, 
unes 


Iay907 
yonsdry 
yury 

YT 

[Ao] 
Jase] 
yoxoe[ 

jal 

Ajjal 

daal 
suea[ 
ZZe{ 
0.1U] 
youtazU] 
uaso1pAH 
[210 
Sopj0H 
uMO» 


‘Z8 
‘98 
‘S8 
‘v8 
‘€8 
‘C8 
‘T8 
‘08 
‘6L 
‘BL 
‘LL 
SL 
‘SL 
‘UL 
ss 
aa A 
‘TL 
‘OL 


ioe) 
i 
+ 


English Loanwords in Indonesian and Thai 


ynsed 


Jeysajd / 1eyseid 


degyidjiqou 
uasied 
uasIsyoy 
Icyeiedoy 
urleyucy 
AIpynu 
ynqjou 

jou 

jextu 

you 
eIpeulynul 
scul 
yojoliou 
wepoul 
Gru 
eIpoul 


yus:eyd / ys:elyd 
-es:eyd / :eqs-e[yd 
degydios 

uas:ed 

UQIISY:CE 
:e}:0.1:ed:02 

(:e[U:cy 

BTU MIU 

ynqa:ou 

::0U 


PIP: WQUeU 
MePUI 
(:cy:oyf:cur 
wap:oul 

(1199: 1 
eIp:1W 


ynse|d, 

Je}-sx]d, /.eqs:p]d, 
dvyid, 

quas ted / juas,ed 
ueLpisyq, 
1eyeleda, 

ureyua, 

eIppiny, / ,eIpen{u, 
ynqinou, 

you 

Pu, 

you 

elp:1t, Q[Vur 
sneul 

picjebGaw, 
wepnoul, 

(119: 1UU, 

etp:1Ul, 


INSP d 
Ia\se]d 
dn-ya1d 
3U9I19d 
uasAxo 
Joze1adg 
sul[ug 
Jeajonn 
yooqa}0Nn 
310N 
[99IN 

19N 
eIpewuy[ ny 
asnojw 
plojosuojy 
wapo/w 
suns 
PIPE 


‘SOT 
‘VOL 
‘EOL 
‘COL 
‘TOT 
‘OOT 


‘66 
‘86 
‘L6 
‘96 
‘G6 
‘v6 
‘€6 
£0 
‘T6 
‘06 
‘68 
‘88 


English Loanwords in Indonesian and Thai 


a 
i 
a 


ycls 
ISyas 
syas 
dis 
u3ys 
Iqynt 
ynuewol 
ycl 

WLI 

13ye1 
(pnd 
weis01d 
ucd 
uinisejod 
Jejsod 
dcd 
Jeyod 
wnune|d 


diyyes / diyyes 


u:3yes 
Iqyel 
YOU:3UL:O1 
ycilt:atyd 
ULL 
IPZ4feu 
typinyd 


w:3y:0d / w:3.1y:01d 


u:cd 
wreIs}:33:0d 


:eqs:od / :ey1:0d / :en:od 


dcdt:ajyd 
-expy:od 


weurlyi:3[yd / weury:3[4d 


yas 

ISOS, 

syas 
ids 
uexys 
Iqsv.1, 
yQueu,n01 
yal 

ULL 

WALA, 
fupod, 
weisn0.1d, 
puned 
welse},ed 
7e3sn0d, 
dad 
seynod, 
weune|d, 


Xas 
1d119S 
ueds 
Aqsny 
oNUeUIOY 
yO" 
uwieay 
Joey 
sulppnd 
weIS01g 
punog 
uInIsse}0g 
Ja\sog 
dog 

IayOd 
ununyeld 


"ECT 
"CCL 
‘TCL 
‘OCT 
‘oll 
‘BIT 
‘LIL 
‘OLL 
“STL 
‘VIL 
“ELL 
CUL 
TEL 
‘OTT 
‘60T 
‘80T 
‘LOT 
‘9OT 


ite) 
i 
+ 


English Loanwords in Indonesian and Thai 


ICquIc} 
HCIy 
study 

luxe} 
wy 
Isyey 
yicdns 
tejdns 
Jeyns 
yIc1a}s 
yaqs 
iIcsucds 
uin.ayyads 
dns 
ojos 
epos 
ueso[s 
(tidc{s 


urcyy / f:cqui:cyy 
(:cafeyy 

yuusyy 

yuyu 

UT 

“ISAZYVOA 

i:cyddes 

(:eyddes / (:ejyddes 
‘pipes 

(:creqes 

49ITeS 

-esu:cdes 

weyyedes / wesy9des 
dns 

:O]:0S 

:ep:0s 

U:34:0]eS 

fiiddcys 


ICquia}, 
picueg, 
sIUd}, 
TU, 494 
ur: 
IS}, 
yiicd.es / u:cd,es 
Iejd.es 
1e4s, 
pIcia}s, 
ylays 
7esuads, 
we.myeds, 
d:ns 
NOINOS, 
epnos, 
uesnojs, 
ttidaf, 


Aoquio |, 
prosAuL 
stuua |, 
anbruypay, 
wea, 
IxeL, 
qioddns 
Ajddns 
4949S 
plo.1a1¢ 
yeas 
Josuods 
win.y9ads 
dnos 
o]OS 

epos 
uesojs 
suiddoys 


TUL 
‘OVI 
‘6ET 
‘BET 
“LEL 
‘9ET 
“SET 
‘VEL 
‘Sol 
‘CEL 
‘TEL 
‘OEL 
‘6cL 
‘BCL 
‘LCL 
‘971 
vA! 
‘vCL 


English Loanwords in Indonesian and Thai 


No) 
MN 
a 


YPZYIZ 
ucuas 
IM 
DISIM 
(damsnyzs) Wesdam 
dam 

[cj 
UIWeJ 
es 
sniy 
ul[oy 
ely 
OIpy 
eplues 
yung 
yQ 
Icqn} 
Icyye.Q 
uc} 


“PIESYM 
fesdam 
dam 

M:0M / U:OM 
UIUL:2UIM 
"BS!IM 
yerlem 
ulp:ozfem 
:e[UIM 

(03:1 P:IM 
e]]U:eM 
yu:n{ 
-TM:1U} 
‘em 
*EP[ZAYGHNO! 
ue} 


S2Z31Z, 
(u:DUZ1Z,) U:DUdZ, 
SIM 
DISIM, 
yesqom, 
qam 
YNOA 
uIWe}A, 
CZIIA, 
SeELIBA, 
uUIT,eIeA' 
e]IA, 
NOIPIA, 
e]Iu,eaA 
yun, 
TA 
7ey:nh, 
1€} 22.1, 
uv} 


SPZSIZ 
uoueX 


SIM 
AaystyM 
ayISqaM 
qeM 
WOA 
UTUIE IA 
eSIA 
SnIIA 
UI[OIA 
PITA 
OaPIA 
eye, 
yun 

AL 
JON 
IOJPLL 
uoL 


‘O9T 
‘6STL 
‘8ST 
"LST 
“OST 
“GGT 
‘VSL 
“EST 
“CSL 
‘TST 
‘OST 
‘obl 
‘StL 
“LUL 
‘OVL 
“GUL 
haa 
“EvL 
"CPL 


> 
XN 
+ 
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